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Buyinc for the home is a busi- that porch furniture costs less in 
ness. It can be —has been — late July than in May. 
reduced to a science. A fact which Entertaining in make-up, di- 
explains the purpose back of the — verting in manner, the calendar 
Planned-Buying Calendar—con- makes a prominent place for 
ceived and prepared for the Emi- itself without recourse to roses, 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, cupids, or fruit baskets. One 
of New York. hundred thousand New Yorkers 
This new kind of calendar now wrote, called for or otherwise re- 
in its °34 edition aims to help ceived a copy last year. The print 
people get more for their money order this year is just as large! 
by spending when prices are right. The point seems to be that 
Here, in readable form, are sug- people like their banks human. 
gested the most advantageous And, that a basically good ad- 
times to buy. You will discover, vertising idea, even if it is only 
let us say, that a new rug forthe a calendar, always responds 
hall might better be purchased profitably to fresh and intelli- 
in February than in April, or gent handling. 
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The true test of advertising agency 
ability 1s seen in its planning to 
meet and overcome competition, 
entrenched by years of priority and 
fortified by millions of advertising 
investment. The Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency will be proud to show 
you several campaign examples 
of gust such successful strategy. 
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This Week 


HE little old lady listened to 

all the talk, but said nothing. 
Here, she felt, was a discussion in 
which she was not qualified to take a 
hand. But after the others had gone, 
she went to the corner store and 
there she bought cigarettes—one 
package of each brand in the mer- 
chant’s stock—so many, dear me, 
that they nearly filled her shopping 
bag. Then she went home and, in 
the kitchen, she laid out all the 
packages, and over each one she 
poured a teaspoonful of water, An 
hour later she examined the pack- 
ages, then sat down and wrote a 
contest letter to the Camel folks, 
telling them all about her test of 
Cellophane. “And,” she added, “I 
smoked one of the cigarettes, and 
liked it.” Letters like hers brighten 
the lives of persons who read and 
check and verify and judge the in- 
pouring returns of advertising con- 
tests. Elsie M. Rushmore, who 
unveils Advertising Contests as 
Seen from the Inside, and who 
writes from intensive experience, 
prescribes for contest-stagers a 
regimen of method—including safe- 
guards against back-firing. 

* * *~ 


“A creative man is successful 
largely through and because of his 
nervous enthusiasm. Your self- 
interest lies in keeping it active and 
alive in your behalf. One of the 
best investments you can make is 
honest praise.” There is something 
that advertising agencies would 
like to see engraved upon clients’ 
walls. It is an agency principal’s 
idea of one of the ways to induce 
the agency to give the “baker’s 
dozen” of service. 

* * *& 

This week’s readers will follow, 
with timely interest, the steps of 
logic by which Howe Martyn, eco- 
nomic analyst of A. McKim, Ltd., 
proves his thesis that Advertising 


Is S En route 
to his ancl aay Mr. Martyn men- 
tions, in passing, the curious para- 
dox that among advertising’s critics 
are those who hold that advertising 
interferes with the consumer’s free 
choice, “and thus wrecks a chief 
support of that laissez-faire capi- 
talistic economic mechanism which 
Adam Smith thought so beauti- 
fully symmetrical and just as to be 
surely the work of God's invisible 
hand.” 





* * * 

One way to buttress the fences 
around your patents is to advertise 
extensively. We present this week 
a number of instances in which, i 
patent-infringement cases, deci- 


sion has hinged, at least partly, on 
the fact that advertising has estab- 
lished priority. 

* 


* 


To carry forward another step a 
controversy that has frothed and 
foamed through these pages for 
several weeks, sour beer needs 
new management. So contends a 
man who has abetted fermentation 
in at least forty breweries. “Their 
production methods,” he reports, 
“are for the most part obsolete.” 
And he adds, “And you know what 
the merchandising picture is.” 

* * 


There are portents of a flurry 
among the mothers of our land. 
Apple Sauce Canners, Inc., a non- 
profit group of New York State 
canners, steps up to say that 
canned apple sauce is not merely 
as good as what Mother used to 
make. It’s better! Our subhead- 
ing says that the canners _Plan to 
prove their case with “strong, 
reason-why copy.” Strong? It 
will need to be overwhelming ! 


a. 
Much less exciting than an 
earthquake or an eclipse are some 


of the italicized selling points in 
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sales letters; but often the letter 
writer asks: “Have you ever heard 
of anything like it?” That, in the 
listing of B. F. Berfield, is Irri- 
tator No. 1. There are nineteen 
others, a number of which you will 
recognize—for they have bobbed 
up to irritate you in letters that 
you receive. Some of them have 
bobbed up, too, to irritate persons 
to whom you write. 


* * & 


As if it weren’t enough that the 
earth is afflicted with a surplus of 
cotton and a surplus of engineers 
thinking up new wrinkles in rayon, 
the silk worms have been inordi- 
nately busy, too. Oblivious of the 
depression, they’ve been turning 
out the biggest output of raw silk 
in history. The surplus embarrassed 
many textile concerns, including 
the Schuylkill Valley Mills. To 
deal with a demoralized market, 
Schuylkill turned to a high-priced 
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style-leader. Reasoning from this 
experience, Merle Higley concludes 
that “never in the history of mod- 
ern distribution has there been 
such an opportunity for quality, 
branded lines as is now offered 
with the assistance and co-opera 
tion of the NRA codes.” 


6 eis 
Leading advertisers announce 
larger appropriations for 1934 


* * * Three English railways plan 
co-operative campaign * * * 
Pierce-Arrow using three different 
copy appeals in current campaign 
*** Lehn & Fink announce radio 
and newspaper plans * * * General 
Focds to feature “Cake of the 
Month” * * * Babe Ruth to make 
debut as radio star for Standard 
Oil of New Jersey * * * Van 
Hecker-MacLeod new Chicago ad- 
vertising agency * * * Palmolive 
announces more than 20,000 dealers 
entered window display contest * ** 
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Advertising Contests as Seen 
from the Inside 


RE advertising contests a waste of money? 
What percentage of “nut” 


resultful type of contest? 


may a manufacturer expect to receive? 
These and many other questions 


to avoid in planning a contest? 


What is the most 
letters 
What are the worst pitfalls 


of importance are answered by Miss Rushmore, former associate 


director of research, Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


That she has been 


editor of eleven national contests, including the famous Camel prize 
award, is proof enough that she knows whereof she speaks. 





By Elsie M. Rushmore 


HALL we have a con- 
test?” This is a ques- 

tion that is likely to bob up on 
any widely advertised product. 
Naturally such a question 
cannot be answered except in 
relation to the special situation 
under consideration. But there 


are a few fundamentals that 


are true for all contests. It is 
a pity that these fundamentgls 
have not yet been made the subject 
of group study, especially the rela- 
tive value of different types ‘of 
media for this purpose. 

However, personal findings may 
not be without value, so I am set- 
ting down the following conclusiqns 
arrived at after having acted ‘as 
contest editor in eleven contests. 
One of these ran to nearly a million 
entries, and two to nearly half a 
million entries each. 

First of all, I am convinced that 
the best and most successful type of 
contest is one in which a group of 
money prizes is offered for the best 
answer to an interesting, simple 
question which has a direct, per- 
sonal bearing on the writer’s own 
experience with the product. The 
number of returns depends very 
much more on this factor than on 
the size of the prizes. I have seen 
the number of contest returns 
stepped up in a few days by spot 
broadcasting explaining the per- 
sonal application of the question, 
even though the prizes offered re- 


mained the same. To my mind, the 
Camel contest owed its huge re- 
turns quite as much to the ex- 
cellent and interesting question that 
was asked as to the size of the 
prizes and the wide coverage of the 
schedules. 

An interesting question has an- 
other real advantage: A study of 
the replies gives a picture of the 
market, and a good indication why 
the product is popular. For though 
it is conventionally believed that all 
prize letters are valueless because 
the writer simply states what he or 
she thinks will be most acceptable 
to the judges and so win a prize, 
nevertheless the actual reading of 
the letters turns up 1 to 2 per cent 
that are simple, interesting, cred- 
ible and well worth the trouble of 
culling out. 

No one can fully realize this who 
has not read prize entry letters day 
in and day out. To “look them 
over” is to know despair, but 
actually to read them is to find 
much that is informing and worth 
thinking about, especially if the 
letters are written by housewives. 
Of course, some of the entries in 
any contest are simply lunatic, and 
at least 80 per cent completely 
stereotyped, but about 200 good 
letters turn up out of every 15,000 
or 20,000 read. From a market re- 
search angle, however, it seems to 
me that 1,000 such letters, or even 
500, are worth securing, especially 
when taken in connection with cer- 
tain broad outlines indicated by the 
tone and content of the entries as a 
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URING the past four months, 
new car sales in Milwaukee 
County almost tripled the volume of 
the corresponding months a year ago. 


All retail business in Milwaukee has 
shown gains for many months because 
factories here have been paying 55% 
to 75% more wages than a year ago. 


The growing “buyability” in Milwau- 
kee warrants increases in advertising 
schedules here. Retail linage in The 
Journal has been up 20% for the past 
three months over a year ago. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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“Knee-Action Wheels—that name clicked and 
went over, didn’t it?” 

“Yes, it certainly makes it clear how this new 
front wheel arrangement works on the 1934 
General Motors cars. Wonder who’s writing 


these ads?” 


“BBDO.” 





B-B:D:O 
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whole. In a recent soap contest for 
example, while most of the entries 
emphasized the reasons for choice 
which were stressed in the adver- 
tising, nevertheless, a considerable 
percentage of the letters mentioned 
a reason that had never been fea- 
tured in any promotion material. 
Yet a large percentage of the 
housewives who entered the con- 
test gave this as their reason for 
preferring the soap, and were ex- 
plicit in detailing their experience 
to prove it. 


Contestants Sell Themselves 


on Product 


Then, too, a genuine and inter- 
esting question leads a great many 
people to sell themselves on the 
product by the very act of writing 
the letter. No copy writer, though 
he or she speaks with the tongues 
of men and of angels, is as con- 
vincing to most people as some- 
thing, however inadequate as an 
argument, which they have figured 
out for themselves. In the longer 
letters, this mounting enthusiasm 
and conviction is really funny. 

In many cases, the letters plainly 
show that the whole family is in- 
volved in the discussion before the 
letter is finally written. I remem- 
ber one letter in the Camel contest 
written by an old lady who said at 
great length that she had heard so 
much discussion in her household 
by the family and friends as to 
the advantages of a Cellophane 
wrapper, that she had waited till 
all of them were out of the house 
and had then gone to the corner 
store, bought every brand of cig- 
arette on display, laid them out on 
the kitchen table, and poured a 
teaspoonful of water on each pack- 
age. At the end of an hour she 
checked up on the results and wrote 
her letter. She added that she had 
tried one of the cigarettes and liked 
it very much 

Another advantage of a contest 
based on a carefully considered 
question, is that replies come from 
real people and not from contest 
hounds. These letters, many of 
them, will be written in pencil and 
on odds and ends of paper, and 
some of them will be spelled like 
nothing on earth, but they will say 
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something and many of them will 
say it well. 

So I should suggest that the first 
problem to consider in relation to 
a proposed contest is not “What 
prizes can we afford to offer?” or 
“What can we do that is new 
or different?” but “What genuine 
question can we ask about the 
product that will be interesting to 
answer ?” 

The second rule follows as a 
corollary: Find someone to super- 
vise the reading of the entries 
who recognizes a good letter and 
who can train readers to do so. 
Otherwise, the final selections will 
be characterized primarily by the 
neatness of the letters and the 
literacy of their expression. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose the 
question is “Why do you prefer 
Washit soap for your laundry?” 
Let us look at two of the answers. 
The first letter says: “I like Washit 
soap because it honestly does what 
the advertising claims for it, and 
because it is not hard on my hands.” 
This letter is neatly typed on ex- 
cellent stationery, has good margins 
and correct capitalization. The eye 
picks it up easily and the idea is 
sound. But as a prize entry it is 
worthless because the same sentence 
would be equally true of a grand 
piano. 

The next letter is written in 
pencil on a scrap of paper and 
says: “My husband works in a 
filling station and he thought he 
had to buy new overalls all the 
time till I discovered Washit soap 
and put an end to all nonsense.” 
Here is a woman who gives every 
indication that she has used the 
soap and has a reason for the faith 
that is in her. 


Every Letter Should 
Receive Attention 


In other words, every letter, re- 
gardless of its appearance, must 
be read or scanned in contest mail. 
Prizes are given for the best let- 
ters, not for the best looking letters 
or for elaborate “artwork.” An 
illiterate person who is articulate 
is just as likely to write one of 
these as is an educated person— 
more so, in fact, as he or she is 
apt to be less self-conscious about 
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enlarging upon a simple expe- 
rience. This is partly, of course, 
because’ ‘such an experience is re- 
garded as a personal discovery. 

As to handling the reading of 
the entries, the best method is to 
employ a team of readers who are 
intelligent and responsible. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that 
unless these readers are first-rate 
and in sympathy with the job, the 
cost of the contest will be prohibi- 
tive and the result a fiasco. To 
facilitate their work certain details 
are essential. 


How to Meet a 
Mental Hazard 


Each reader should have a sepa- 
rate desk with a discard box on one 
side and a box of entries (opened, 
counted and arranged face up) on 
the other side. As fast as the dis- 
card boxes are filled, they should 
be sealed and removed. This seems 
a minor point, but unless it is done, 
most of the readers by the end of 
the day will be laboring under the 
mental hazard of thinking that they 
are re-reading the letters, for most 
of the entries are distressingly 
similar. 

Overtime is impossible, and un- 
fair to contestants. The only plan 
is to work from nine to five with 
an hour off for lunch and a ten- 
minute recess during the middle 
of the morning and the middle of 
the afternoon. Speed is a by-product 
of this method. The team will read 
very few letters the first day or 
two, but, unless there is some spe- 
cial feature to be taken into ac- 
count, they can each easily read 
from 1,200 to 2,000 fairly long 
letters daily, and give each letter 
the necessary consideration. A 
much higher rate, from 3,000 to 
4,500 or even 5,000, can be se- 
cured on letters of 250 words or 
less. The cost of reading contest 
mail, therefore, is directly depen- 
dent on the length of the letters, 
and it would seem advisable in most 
éases, though not in all, to limit 
their length. 

When the readers have learned 
to recognize entries which are prize 
material, their job is to select 
them and discard the rest. These 
selected entries, of course, must 


INK 
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comply with all contest rules. At 
the end of the day, all selections 
should be turned over to the con- 
test editor for the final selection 
of the entries to be submitted to 
the judges. If time is a factor, and 
it usually is, these selected entries 
should then be typed, given some 
simple classification, bound in fold- 
ers, and sent to the judges at fre- 
quent intervals. In this way the 
judges’ meeting can be held almost 
immediately after the reading of 
the letters is completed. 

If there is a closing date and the 
contest is a national one, postmarks 
will have to be checked to make 
sure that the selected entries were 
in the mail on time. It is cheaper 
to do this on the final selections. 
And if the entry is limited to a 
certain number of words, the num- 
ber of words will have to he 
counted by at least two people in 
the final selection of entries. 

The reading of contest mail with 
an intelligent team, however, is a 
fairly simple problem in compari- 
son to the job of getting the letters 
ready to be read. Here, muscle as 
well as careful organization is re- 
quired. A quarter of a million 
letters is, among other things, a 
very definite physical problem. And 
any one letter usually takes several 
times as long to prepare for read- 
ing as it takes actually to read it 


Save the 
Envelopes! 


The envelope first has to be slit, 
then the letter taken out of the 
envelope, spread out flat, and 
stapled to its envelope. This sta- 
pling is necessary both to make sure 
of having the address of the 
sender, which is frequently written 
on the envelope instead of in the 
letter, and also because the post- 
mark must eventually be checked 
against the closing date. It is 
sometimes wise, when the contest 
is a very large one, to stamp a 
serial number on each entry at 
this point. The last serial number 


‘at the end of the day will enabk 


the contest editor to know how 
many letters are coming in dail) 
whether the number is increasing 
or decreasing, and to balance the 
(Continued on page 84) 
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“The Biggest Kidnap Scheme 
They Ever Was” 


Automatic Washer Uses Ingenious Theme in Successful New 
Dealer Campaign 


A FEW weeks ago a salesman in 
‘1 Toledo got a pretty sinister- 
looking communication in the mail. 
And the message, written in an 
uncouth scrawl, did little to sooth 
his already ruffled calm. It said: 


you have been picked by the mob to 
help in the biggest kidnap scheme 
they ever was get the rod oiled up 
and be ready when we say the word 
and don’t talk we fix mugs what talks 


With a sudden burst of courage 
lie chose to ignore the black fate 
predicted for “mugs what talks” 
and laid the whole matter before 
the local constabulary. The police 
forthwith began an elaborate in- 
vestigation and the papers got hold 
of it and for a time there was 
some little excitement over the 
worried salesman’s plight. 

Despite the fact that the vigilant 
Toledo upholders of the law at 
length unmasked the instigator, the 
plot continued to a successful con- 
clusion and in a rather big way. 
It operated on a national scale and 
resulted in more than two hundred 
“snatches,” as they say in the 
trade. The conspirator, inciden- 
tally, was the Automatic Washer 
Company of Newton, Iowa, and 
the kidnapees represent new deal- 


ets signed up between October 23 - 


and December 16. 
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This plot, in other words, was 
a campaign to stimulate distribu- 
tors’ salesmen in lining up new 
dealer accounts. The letter quoted 
above was the opening teaser mail- 
ing in the program and the much- 
in-the-news kidnaping theme was 
developed throughout in dramatiz- 
ing the activity to the salesmen, 
the remainder of whom were not 
quite so literal-minded as_ the 
Toledo brother. The latter’s fears, 
it may be noted, were laid to rest 
when the police consulted his em- 
ployers, who naturally had been 
taken into confidence before the 
mailing started. 

The first “kidnaping” message 
was followed three days later by 
another in the same style, which 
mentioned, “they is plenty jack 
in sight but you gotta be tough.” 
Both were sent in plain en- 
velopes without anything to in- 
dicate their source. Another three- 
day interval brought a third mes- 
sage, this one a tour-page affair. 
The first page was devoted to an- 
other gangster note, stating, among 
other things, that “here is the 
works.” Then on an inside page 
was a message on the regular com- 
pany letterhead, signed by Ros- 
coe N. Bradt, sales manager, which 
gave the complete details of the 
plan. 


The intriguingly authentic at- 
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mosphere of these three prelimi- 
nary mailings was interestingly 
worked out. The grimly illiterate 
appearance of the handwriting was 
produced by the simple expedient 
of Mr. Bradt writing the mes- 
sages with his left hand. The 
several appropriately tough-look- 
ing: sketches of rough characters 
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$50 for the largest total number 
of new dealers signed. The kid- 
naping: idea was carried out in 
this connection by a booklet of 
“Kidnaper’s Pay Claims” which 
was supplied the salesmen for {fil- 
ing a claim for each new dealer 
as he was opened. 


Follow-up mailings were sent 








Name 


City 


KIDNAPPER'S PAY CLAIM 


I got "im! You owe me « Buck and « Half! Gimme the Sugar! 
The name af the new AUTOMATIC Dealer is: 





Unite ordered 


Salesman's name 

Date of order — - — 
The shove tabulation is correct in every detail, the dealer named iss >> « 
aceount, and a copy of the invoice ing shipment ie attached. 


Date of shipmens 


Distributor —_ - 
By 


(See other atte) 








j 





and implements of the kidnaping 
business which decorated the pieces 
were simply clipped from some 
gangster magazines picked up at a 
newsstand. The material was re- 
produced by the planograph proc- 
ess, which made it possible to get 
out the special pieces very inex- 
pensively. 

The “pay-offs” under the plan 
were bonuses of $1.50 in cash for 
every new dealer “kidnaped,” the 
company doubling the ante for 
each one when an individual sales- 
man secured ten or more accounts 
and offering also a grand prize of 
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A. R. Anderson Joins 
Marschalk and Pratt 


Arthur R. Anderson, formerly vice- 
president of the Samuel C. Croot Com- 
pany and prior to that Eastern advertis- 
ing manager of The Literary Digest, 
has joined the staff of Marschalk and 
Pratt, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Hassell with Electrograph 


Carl E. Hassel, for over seven years 
with the Campbell-Ewald Company, has 
joined the Electrograph Company, De- 
troit, as space buyer. 


Carborundum to B B D & O 


The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has placed its sree 
account with Batten, Barton, Durstine 
Osborn, Inc. 


out as the campaign progressed 
to keep alive interest in perpetrat- 
ing “kidnapings.” Thesé  con- 
sisted of straight typewritten bulle 
tin material. 

“Seasons and everything consid- 
ered,” Mr. Bradt tells Printers’ 
Ink, “this has been a very satis- 
factory little activity and brought 
good results. Pay-off checks were 
mailed to seventy-seven ‘kidnapers’ 
throughout the country who added 
slightly more than two hundred 
new dealers to the list of Auto- 
matic accounts in the sixty-day 
campaign.” 


— 


New Accounts to 


Hanff-Metzger 


The following have appointed Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., New York, as their ad- 
vertising agency: The Ayer Company, 
Lowell, Mass.; Adgene, Inc., and the 
Lyons Silk Dyeing Company, both of 
Paterson, - J.; and the American 
Beslin Company, Bon Products, Inc., 
and Dictograph Products Company, Inc., 
all of New York. 


Appoints Lefton 


_ The_ Continental Distilling Corpora 
tion, Philadelphia, has appointed the Al 
Paul Lefton Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Bromo-Seltzer to Mathes 
The Emerson Drug Company, Balti- 
more, manufacturer of Bromo-Seltzer, 
has appointed J. M. Mathes, Inc., New 


York, to handle its advertising. 
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Getting the “Baker’s Dozenth” 
from the Agency 


Some Hints to Wise Advertisers as Written Out of Twenty-five 
Years’ Experience as an Agent 





r ‘OME of the most valuable articles in Printers’ INK must appear 


) without the real name of the author in the by-line. 
executive would want to speak up candidly before his clients on the 
It is, however, a subject which can be 
studied by some advertisers to their advantage, if we are to believe 


| 
| subject of client behavior. 
| 


what this article says. 


No agency 








By an Agency Principal 


[‘ you are one of advertising’s 
headliners, with an appropria- 
tion sizable enough to be men- 
tioned in millions or fractions 
thereof, don’t bother to read this 
article. You, almost certainly, are 
already getting all you should get 
from your agency. (If you aren’t, 
then it’s a matter of faulty selec- 
tion, which is your funeral, not 
mine, and I am not even sympa- 
thetic. ) 

However, if you are one of that 
larger legion of advertisers whose 
budgets do not assure an advertis- 
ing agency such financial reward 
that it is automatically spurred to 
incessant activity and overtime 
thinking in your behalf, there are 
still strategic procedures for you 
to follow. It is still possible for 
you to coax out that altogether- 
profitable plus-element which, on 
the basis of strict cost-accounting, 
might logically be denied you. 

Even at the risk of seeming to 
play unfair with my fellows in 
agency work, I intend to tell here, 
with perhaps excessive frankness, 
what I would do, were I on the 
advertiser’s side of the fence, in 
order to win from my agency that 
“baker’s dozenth” in co-operation. 

The particular readers whom I 
am most anxious to reach are 
those who make such remarks as— 
“No agency has ever done any- 
thing of real heln for us” ;—“An 
agency will write copy for you but 
that’s all you can ever expect of 
t’:—“Our present agency is no 
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better than any of the others— 
they’re all alike”’;—or any other 
slurring comments in parallel vein. 

So here goes in an effort to as- 
sist the fault-finders out of their 
critical mood and help all others 
to cash in to the limit on their 
connections. 

* * 

The first and biggest fact in the 
agency relationship is the funda- 
mental principle that “Time is of 
the essence of the contract.” This 
applies both to the agency as a 
whole and to each member of the 
staff. 

The ablest individuals in any 
agency organization—the ones who 
can be of greatest value to an ad- 
vertiser—rightly seek to escape 
needless waste of their necessarily 
limited time. Even during slack 
conditions they are almost con- 
stantly aware of uncultivated op- 
portunities open to them for 
worth-while effort and places 
where they can apply their time 
effectively. 

The speediest way to chill their 
eagerness to help you is to be 
careless of their greatest but most 
limited asset—Time. 

Consider this matter of time con- 
sumption from their angle. 

These individuals have experi- 
ence, ability and judgment. Their 
earnings ultimately depend on,.the 
efficiency with which these at- 
tributes are utilized within the 
limits of each working day. 


To waste their time cuts im- 
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mediately and directly into their 
chances for income. Today’s 
wasted time can never be replaced. 

Quite naturally they seek to pro- 
tect themselves from connections 
which prove to be persistent time- 
wasters. Quite naturally they en- 
deavor to concentrate their efforts 
on working with advertisers who 
respect and protect them in this 
regard. (You would do exactly 
the same thing were you in their 
place.) 

They don’t begrudge time that is 
well spent. They'll voluntarily 
burn midnight oil whenever they 
believe it will be productive. It’s 
time that is spent in getting no- 
where which they resent and try to 
dodge. 


Clients’ Attitude 
Toward Ideas 


The second consideration is one 
of a psychological nature. 

Able agency men are, by na- 
ture and training, men of active 
commercial imaginations—they are 
creative-minded whether specializ- 
ing in plan, merchandising, copy, 
or design. It is the opportunity to 
create which attracted them to ad- 
vertising agency work. Because 
this is so they take a very real 
satisfaction (over and above the 
income-factor) in seeing their 
ideas taken up and put into action. 

Obviously, the advertiser who 
never accepts an idea proffered to 
him—and particularly the adver- 
tiser who scoffs at every sugges- 
tion—soon finds that few sugges- 
tions, or none at all, are being 
submitted. By his attitude toward 
suggestions he effectively dams up 
the stream down which they would 
normally pour. 

Would you act any differently 
under the same circumstances? 

On the other hand, the adver- 
tiser who studies, open-mindedly 
and sincerely, any idea proposed 
by its agency, seeking to find value 
in it (rather than hasten it to the 
scrap-heap), will almost certainly 
find its agency a fertile source of 
suggestions. 

It is your reception of sugges- 
tions, rather than the high per- 
centage of them which you adopt, 
which keeps an agency mentally 
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on its toes in your behalf. This 
doesn’t sound as anything surpris- 
ing; yet you might be startled by 
the number of advertisers who are 
oddly blind to this simple fact. 

Some business men, apparently, 
never solve the simple problem of 
a creative man’s mental make-up 
In their dealings with him they 
repeatedly do things which dull the 
energy he would normally bring 
to their work. 

A creative man (and the same 
condition applies to women) js 
successful largely through and be- 
cause of his nervous enthusiasm. 
Your self-interest lies in keeping 
it alive and active in your behalf. 

One of the best investments you 
can make is honest praise. 

Some advertising executives 
(and this includes both heads of 
business and advertising man- 
agers) apparently think it wise to 
shovel taffy indiscriminately. That 
is bad judgment. Though a crea- 
tive man may respond almost im- 
maturely to intelligent apprecia- 
tion and sympathy and is often 
absurdly transparent in this regard, 
the implication of indiscriminate 
praise is that the taffy-shoveler is 
unable to distinguish between aver- 
age-good and extra-good work 
Generous praise, when deserved. 
however, will almost never be mis- 
spent. It won’t bring a let-down 
in performance but will stimulate 
extra effort. 

Then, too, there is this angle to 
keep in mind: In his personal af- 
fairs a creative man, whether copy 
writer or artist, is not so apt to 
be as “hard-headed” nor as money- 
worshiping as other business men 
In other words, the mere fact that 
you are “paying the bill” doesn't, 
to his way of thinking, entitle you 
to treat him as an employee sub- 
servient to your whims and moods. 


Advertisers’ Desires as 
a Stimulant 


A seasoned counselor knows 
that he has rendered valuable ac- 
cessory services to other advertisers 
and is confident that he can repeat 
the accomplishment. He will labor 
with you for a time to achieve the 
opportunity—but not indefinitely. 
Your desire, rather than his, will 
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decide how much he attempts in 
your behalf. 

There are certain very definite 
procedures you can adopt if you 
wish to make certain that he will 
not go the limit in your behalf. 

After keeping him out in the 
reception room for a nice long 
wait, even though an appointment 
had been made, sit back in a pur- 
chasing agent’s attitude when he 
finally enters your presence and 
listen, stony-faced, to his story. 

Give everyone present the im- 
pression that you consider him a 
performing bear whose act you are 
going to watch, even though it 
doesn’t interest. you. Don’t let 
yourself get engaged in conversa- 
tion—when compelled to speak, use 
monosyllables or grunts. Never 
hesitate to deface a layout or a 
dummy he submits nor to write 
crude criticisms on his copy-sheets. 
Be a “tough guy,” too, in your cor- 
respondence. Act in these ways, 
and he will never gladly attempt 
to do any more for you than 
merely “get by.” 

A basic and determining fact in 
his handling of his end of the re- 
lationship existing between you 
must always be the degree to whch 
you admit him to your confidence. 

If you do not volunteer confi- 
dential information or if you side- 
step intimate business questions, he 
accepts it as a signal that he is 
still very definitely “on the out- 
side.” You do not need to tell 
him any more bluntly than that 
that you do not regard him with 
professional confidence. 

W ithholding 
Information 

Of course, by withholding in- 
formation, you penalize yourself 
more severely than you penalize 
him. How an advertiser can ex- 
pect an agency to diagnose a busi- 
ness situation accurately on inten- 
tionally incomplete information is 
something beyond my ability to 
explain. 

If you do not feel free to talk 
unreservedly with your advertising 
counsel, ask yourself this—is my 
account in the right hands? 

This element of confidence car- 
ries over into another phase of the 
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agency relationship—your agency’s 
billing to you. 

A self-respecting agency knows 
that its billing adheres to the spe- 
cifications set up in the working 
agreements between it and each oj 
its clients. A considerable part of 
its billing, measured in terms of 
number of items, has to do with 
purchases on which it is either im- 
practicable or impossible to quote 
prices in advance. 

Someone once said in print—per- 
haps it was Lynn Ellis—that if 
you nurse the suspicion that such 
items are being carelessly pur- 
chased or that the costs are being 
padded, you ought to change agen- 
cies until, ultimately, you find one 
you trust completely and no longer 
feel compelled to undertake the 
needless cost of constant policing 
of invoices and monthly justifica- 
tion of individual items. 


The “Pound of 
Flesh” Client 


No fair-minded, conscientious 
agency objects to demonstrating its 
care in expending its customers’ 
money. That ability is very pos- 
sibly one of the points it em- 
phasizes in its solicitations. How- 
ever, it does not warm up to nor 
welcome the implied accusation of 
dishonesty which is inescapable if 
you or your accounting department 
continually question its invoices. 
Nor does it completely relish a re- 
lationship with an advertiser who, 
on the occasional purchase which 
for one reason or another does 
not touch rock bottom, insists on 
his pound of flesh, in utter disre- 
gard of the many occasions when 
his agency’s ingenuity and penny- 
guarding watchfulness saves him 
unexpected dollars. 

Rightly or wrongly. an agency 
expects a reasonable elasticity on 
this point. The scrupulous agency 
dves not pocket the unforeseen 
savings when it succeeds in buying 
below the figures quoted on its 
estimates and, for that reason, feels 
that it is inequable for it to be 
penalized whenever an advertiser 
can prove that a dollar could have 
been saved here or that two dol- 
lars went astray there. 

Once in a long while in agency 
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* cration—an advertiser appears 
o, without a large appropriation, 
a n play Simon Legree and still 
keep his agency working hard and 
enthusiastically in his behalf. Most 
often the ones who attempt this 
buy little more than lip-service and 
spasmodic, unco-ordinated effort. 
The loyalty that produces the best 
performance is lacking. 

A considerable part of an 
agency man’s creative thinking (as 
opposed to creative production) is 
performance outside of his desk 
hours and, in many instances, out- 
side of his office hours—‘the NRA 
can't restrict the activities of gray 
matter). If his outside thinking 
about you is, by your attitude 
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toward him, deflected into grouch- 
ing and worry and subconscious 
antagonism, you can be sure that 
you aren't getting the benefits that 
you could get from a change in 
manner and attitude. He will pick 
pleasanter subjects over which to 
cogitate. 

If there was ever a place where 
the principle of the Golden Rale 
had a more profitable application 
to business procedure than in the 
advertiser’s dealings with his 
agency, I do not know of it. 

When all is said and done, that 
is the gist and kernel of the whole 
problem. Shrewd is the advertiser 
who realizes it and guides him- 
self by that realization. 


a 


English Railways Plan Campaign 


CO-OPERATIVE advertis- 
‘i ing campaign directed to 
Amefican tourists is about to be 
launched by three British railwavs 
which have joined together to pro- 
mote interest in the British Isles 
as a field for Europe-bound plea- 
sure seekers and to serve American 
tourists more efficiently. 
These roads, the London & 
North Eastern, the Midland & 
Scottish, and the Southern Rail- 
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Henderson, Vice-President, 
“American Weekly” 


Herbert J. C. Henderson, who has 
been director of advertising and service 
f the Fisher Body Corporation for the 

seven years, on January 1 takes 
over his new duties as vice-president 

f The American Weekly. He will make 
is headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Hender- 
on, who went to Fisher Body from the 

| Motor Company where he had been 

s manager of the Lincoln car divi- 

, has long been engaged in executive 
ork in the automobile industry. He is 
yriginator of the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild. Started three years ago, the 

« ~ has more than 750,000 youths 

rolled. 


Continental Auto 
Appointments 


ieorge Morse, formerly assistant sales 
nager of the Continental Automobile 
mpany, Detroit, has been appointed 
es manager succeeding Henry Krohn, 
igned, F. L. Edmund has succeeded 
ay C. Sackett as advertising manager. 


way have also combined their 
American activities under the 
name, Associated British Railways, 
Inc., and will open a joint office 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Heretofore these lines maintained 
individual offices. 

The co-operative advertising 
campaign will make use of maga- 
zines. Newspaper plans call for 
the use of space in from ten to 
twelve cities. 


+ 


St. Louis Sales Managers 
Elect New Officers 


Earle N. Lashmet, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Compan has been elected 
ae of the Sales Managers Bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
Ww illiam H. Bryan, Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, was named first vice- 
ge Joseph E. Zipf, General Foods 

ales Company, second vice-president, 
and Charles E. See, Shelton Hat Com- 
pany, treasurer. 

Elected directors were: E. G. Been. 
H. A. Borgman, C. E. Callander, F. G. 
Haeusserman, C. E. Osterkamp, Oliver 
Selle, E. S. Sieber, Mr. Lashmet and 
Mr. Bryan. 

The retiring president, D. Hearsh, 
vice-president of the Berkowitz Envelope 
Company, becomes a member of the bu- 
reau’s executive board. 


Mounds to Platt-Forbes 


Peter Paul, Inc., New York, maker of 
Mounds, chocolate covered cocoanut bars, 
has appointed Platt-Forbes, Inc., New 
York, as its advertising agency. 
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OX POPULI 


akes Pen in Hand 


TUDY the Journal’s daily mail. Then you'll under- 
stand why the Journal IS New York and can, there- 
fore, better SELL New York .. . 

Thousands upon thousands of letters from rich and 
poor, clerks and housewives, merchants and bankers. . . 

Scores of varying points of interest; of widely diver- 
gent tastes, of vastly different likes and dislikes . . . 

These, you plainly see, are New York. No special 
class, no definite trend, no one representative group 
upon which you can place your finger. 

New Yorkers are like that . . . and so is the New 
York Evening Journal. 

And that is why the Journal, with its cosmopolitan 
appeal, is more universally preferred than any other 
evening paper . . . and why its influence in selling 
merchandise is so much more definite . .. AND WIDE. 





most INFLUENTIAL evening paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





Building Family Resemblance in 
the Package Line 


Van Cuieer Bros. 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Do manufacturers with extended 
lines of similar products sold to the 


same general class of trade, keep to 
a standard package in style and 
make-up, the change being only in 
the name panel and possibly in 
directions or sales copy? 
H. D. WExELBERG, 
Advertising Manager. 


OST manufacturers of fami- 

lies of products today want to 
build a family resemblance in the 
packages. The only consideration 
that deters them from insisting on 
a close resemblance is the fact that 
the line has certain leaders and 
usually the leaders are profitable 
sellers. The question is, then, 
whether too close a resemblance 
will mean that the leaders will lose 
out in competition with other mem- 
bers of the family and also compete 
with other products because their 
individuality is merged into a 
family appearance. 

As a rule, today, when any 
changes are made in a family of 
products the tendency is toward 
closer resemblance. Some of the 
most interesting developments in 
the field of packaging during the 
last few years have occurred when 
a manufacturer endeavored to take 
a lot of dissimilar containers and 
give them similarity. 


There are certain accepted meth- 
ods of labeling which will give this 
family relationship to a line of 
products. 

The first method is that of 
Campbell and Del Monte, where 
each label is almost a slavish copy 
of the others. The Campbell pack- 
ages, indeed, go as far as any pack- 
ages on the market in holding a 
family resemblance. 

About the only difference be- 
tween the labels is that of the name 
of the soup itself. A display of 
Campbell packages, seen at a diis- 
tance, has the appearance of a dis- 
play of cans all containing the 
same product. On each label is a 
list of the rest of the products 
in the line, an important feature, 
particularly to the consumer who 
wishes variety in the menu, but 
also wishes uniform quality. 

The Del Monte labels vary over 
the entire line much more than the 
Campbell labels. They have much 
in common, such as similarity in 
color scheme and in the arrange- 
ments of text and pictures. They 
all display the name “Del Monte” 
in the same lettering and on the 
same place on each label. The 
chief differences are that on each 
is pictured the product contained 
in the can or carton and that on 
both the front and back of th 
package the name of the product is 
displayed in fairly large letters 
On each of these labels there is th: 
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important list of products sold 
under this trade name, 

A second method of getting the 
family resemblance is by making 
the trade-mark or some other de- 
sign unit a common factor in the 
family of products. The H. J. 
Heinz Company with its keystone 
trade-mark offers an excellent ex- 
ample of how this resemblance is 
gotten. Beech-Nut labels also carry 
the trade-mark as a common factor. 

This allows for a great latitude 
in design but places the burden on 
the manufacturer of getting a 
trade-mark which is easily identi- 
fiable and easily seen so that in no 
matter what kind of a layout it is 
used it is always identifiable. 

A third method of getting family 
resemblance is to give each product 
an individual label but to hold a 
similar technique of atmosphere by 
certain common characteristics. 

This is the most difficult method 
of getting family resemblance and 
the one most commonly boggled. 

A number of large companies 
still do not endeavor to get a close 
family resemblance. An excellent 
example of this is General Foods. 
This company has up to the present 
time given its products individual 
packages which are adaptations of 
the containers used for the products 
before the original manufacturers 
were merged with General Foods. 
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Some of these packages have not 
been modified a great deal while 
others have gone through some 
rather drastic changes. 

It is interesting particularly to 
note that even when the company 
brings out a companion product 
for a product already on the market 
there is sometimes not a very close 
family resemblance as shown in the 
case of Grape-Nuts Flakes. 

When the company introduced 
this product it was packed in a new 
container which had very little if 
any resemblance to the old Grape- 
Nuts container although the com- 
pany expected the Flakes to ride 
into popularity on the popularity 
of the original product. 

Borden, on the other hand, which 
is made up of a group of merged 
companies, has been working on an 
extended packaging program to 
bring all of its originally unrelated 
containers into a family resem- 
blance. 

There is no question that the 
Campbell method brings about un- 
mistakable family resemblance but 
there is a grave question if such 
a method is entirely desirable. Of 
course, in the case of Campbell at 
the present time the company would 
have to make extended researches 
before it would decide to change its 
policy. However, any companies 
that were endeavoring to get a 


Although companion products, their containers bear no close 
family resemblance 
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closer family resemblance would do 
well to question seriously the value 
of the Campbell method 

The weakness of this method is 
that no particular product stands 
out and there is no particular ef- 
fort to get variety. The Del Monte 
variation of this scheme has ap- 
parently much more sales value be- 
cause, although there is a common 
resemblance throughout the line, 
the fact remains that each package 
stands on its own merits and by 
showing the picture of the product 
that is contained therein helps to 
build sales. 

Even if a soup manufacturer 
were to start out today he would 
be foolish to ape the Campbell 
idea. He could improve on it for 
his own business by using a label 
with many common characteristics 
but by making each individual soup 
stand out by itself by showing on 
the package a picture suggestive of 
ingredients of the soup. While too 
much weight has been given the 
problem of appetite-appeal in the 
package, there can be little ques- 
tion that if appetite-appeal can be 
gained without the loss of other 
advantages, it is a valuable factor 
in the selling strength of a food 
product. 

Of course, one answer of the 
proponents of the Campbell method 
is that by differentiating among the 
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“Star-Times” Appointments 

Arthur E. Kaye, who has been adver- 
tising director of the St. Louis Star- 
Times, has been made business manager. 

He ‘has been with that newspaper for 
eighteen years and is a member of the 
board of the publishing company. 

William S. Parker, who has been 
advertising manager of the East St. 
Louis Journal, has been made advertising 
manager of the St. Louis Star-Times. 
He was formerly a member of the staff 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 


Hallam Joins Poster Concern 


J. C. Hallam, with the Barron G. 
Collier Company in Pittsburgh for the 
last ten years, has been appointed to the 
sales and art staff of the Tiberty Show 
Printing Company, in See 


Holt with V WBJK 


Felix Holt, until recently with Piptiee 
CKLW, has joined Station WBJK, of 
Detroit. 
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labels the manufacturer builds 
large sales for certain leaders and 
small sales for other products in 
the line. Theoretically, at least, a 
line made up of packages that re- 
semble each other closely should 
not have any product that is too 
far in the lead or any product that 
is too far behind. 

The experience of Campbell, 
however, does not prove that this 
theory is correct. The company has 
certain leaders which far outsell 
the other products in the line. As 
a matter of fact, many grocers 
never stock a number of the Camp- 
bell Soups preferring to rely upon 
the few popular leaders. 

One great value that the close 
family resemblance idea has is to 
be found in mass display. In the 
drug and food industries particu- 
larly dealers display a manufac- 
turer’s line in one place. If the 
manufacturer has a striking design 
and can get his products massed at 
all, he very nearly owns a large 
section of the store. 

This has led some manufacturers 
to build designs which contribute 
to continuous display patterns. 
Here, again, the merits of the tech- 
nique are open to question and 
packages using this idea have not 
been on the market long enough to 
prove anything definite one way or 
the other. 


a. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass to 
Increase Advertising 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
plans increased advertising next year. 

Paint advertising schedules will show 
an increase of about 25 per cent and the 
glass advertising program also wil! be 
on an increased scale featuring Duplate 
safety glass. Schedules include paint and 
other business papers, consumer copy in 
eight women’s magazines and a number 
of general magazines. 


Gets Salt Account 
The advertising account of the Inter- 
national Salt Company, Scranton, Pa., 
is now being handled by the Sim- 
pers Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 


Doughten to Clarke Agency 


R. S. Doughten has joined the E. A. 
Clarke Company, advertising agency, 
Philadelphia. He formerly headed his 
own advertising agency in Philadelphi 
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Pierce-Arrow Three-Way 
Campaign 


Different Copy Appeals Being Used for Various Classes of Prospects 


HREE distinct types of adver- 

tising, all running simultane- 
ously in more than twenty maga- 
zines, constitute the major effort 
in the 1934 campaign of The 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany. Its planned program calls 
for an expenditure three times as 
great as last year’s. 

In 1933 the company again 
joined the ranks of independent 
producers, with a re-organization 
and a new set-up which, it is now 
telling distributors, paves the way 
for Pierce-Arrow to establish new 
records. The company’s objective 
is to triple its market and each 
step is outlined in a_ portfolio, 
copies of which are being sent to 
each of its distributors. 

The portfolio aims not only to 
describe the program for 1934, but 
also to demonstrate the faith and 
belief of the company’s new man- 
agement in the business outlook 
for the coming year. Instead of 


lots of talk about advertising sup- 
port, which may change from 
month to month, the company has 
gone on record with an elaborate 
and factual presentation of details 
in the campaign, six months from 
now as well as today. 

For one thing, it is planned to 
offer three groups of cars to ap- 
peal to three classes: The conser- 
vatives who want utmost quality 
plus sedate design; the progres- 
sives who want quality, plus mod- 
erately smart design and _ the 
moderns, who want quality plus 
ultra-smart design. Reproductions 
in color of the models to be shown 
at the automobile show are illus- 
trated in the portfolio, with the 
exception of models for the mod- 
erns. Details of these models will 
be revealed later but while it is 
explained that they will retain 
some of the features of the Pierce- 
Arrow beauty, “these newest 
cars will mark a distinct advance 

in design. .. .” 
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While the various 
models will be designed 
to win favor with three 
different classes of buy- 
ers, the company’s ad- 
vertising is designed to 
appeal to all classes. It 
will play up three dis- 
tinct copy appeals which 
will be applicable to all 
models in the Pierce- 
Arrow line. 

There will be a thrill 
series, using full pages 
in colors in three wee! 
lies. Copy here is in- 
tended to appeal to thie 
emotions, with very lit 
tle discussion of ca! 
details. It aims to get 
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One of the advertisements 
in the “Romance” cam- 
paign 
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interest by playing up the thrill of 
anticipation and the enchantment 
of distance. 

A second series is described as a 
romance campaign, using full 
pages featuring night photographs, 
to appear in five quality maga- 
zines. Illustration will be based 
on what is referred to as a new 
art technique. The settings will 
be country estate, beach and club 
scenes with a Pierce-Arrow spot- 
lighted with lights from headlamps 
so as to emphasize the character 
and design of the car, but holding, 
at the same time, the allure and 
romance of night-time. This cam- 
paign is to appeal to young people 
and people who like what is new. 

A third series, described as the 
wit campaign, will take display 
space in eleven class magazines. 
These advertisements will be illus- 
trated with sketches drawn by 
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Lehn & Fink’s 


URING 1933 the Lehn & Fink 

Products Company concen- 
trated on packaging changes with 
two purposes in mind. 

It was felt that Pebeco and 
Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream 
had been on the market so many 
years that they were handicapped 
by an acceptance so standardized 
that the normal run of advertising 
left people cold. Hence it was de- 
cided that, though the products 
could not be improved, they could 
be given greater sales appeal and 
copy interest if the packages were 
modernized. The first step was the 
modernizing of the Hinds’ bottle 
and outside container. 

The second step has been the 
changing of the Pebeco tube and 
outside package. The rococo scroll 
work has been dropped, the design 
simplified so as to achieve greater 
poster value. Finally, recognizing 


a changéd trend in public buying , 


habits, there has been added a 
Pebeco tubé to retail at 25 cents. 
As the company goes into 1934 
with these package improvements, 
it is launching an extensive radio 
campaign. Its thirteen broadcasts 
over a hook-up of forty-three sta- 
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cartoonists who have a popular fol- 
lowing among the sophisticates. 
About ten of these advertisements 
are scheduled for each month and 
they will carry a by-line giving 
credit to The New Yorker for its 
courtesy in giving permission to 
reproduce pictures and captions. 

Every magazine represented on 
the 1934 schedule has a page in 
the portfolio. A cover of the pub- 
lication is pasted to the page, and 
along the upper margin of the page 
appears an illustrated calendar 
schedule which tells, at a glance, 
what issues of the publication will 
be used and the size of space. . | 

The magazine advertising will 
be supplemented by a direct-mail 
campaign and the use of catalogs. 
Dealers also are informed that 
more space in more newspapers 
will be used during the selling sea- 
son than was used previously. 


+ 


1934 Plans 


tions, will feature a different star 
each night. The broadcasts will 
vary from a high-hat performance 
one week, say with Lily Pons as 
the feature star, to slap-stick the 
next week with Wheeler and 
Woolsey. The first performance 
will feature Kat e Hepb 
who will make her first appearanc 
on the air in an individual per- 
formance. 

The series will be advertised 
regularly on Sundays in the news- 
papers of thirty-eight cities. More 
than $30,000 will be spent for pro- 
gram advertising alone. Magazine 
advertising will continue to be used 
by the company. 

For the radio series the com- 
pany is working on a window dis- 
play which will, through incorpora- 
tion of, the calendar principle, be 
displayed by dealers throughout 
the thirteen-week period. The de- 
sign of the display will be given 
over to a group of sketches of the 
guest stars. A central panel plays 
up, in poster fashion, the star of 
the next performance. When this 
broadcast is over, the dealer tears 
off that sheet and his display is 
ready for the next one. 
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in the downtown section of 
Detroit spell a happier day— 
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—watch America’s fourth 
market in 1934—be ready 
to meet its demands for goods 


ETROIT has a way of leading the procession. Dynamic, 

its economic curve rises sharply and quickly. Crowds 

in the streets and crowds in the stores mean crowds 
back at the factories. The production line becomes the 

pay line. “Detroit stores,” according to Charles E. Boyd, 
ecretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association, “enjoyed 
bristmas sales exceeding last year by a wide margin.” 
Department store directors are distinctly optimistic. Since 
September 5, payrolls in the automobile industry have gained 
16 per cent and employment 20 per cent. Automobile 
schedules for 1934 have been pushed beyond 1933 by a sub- 
stantial margin. Detroit’s banking problems are rapidly 
aching a solution with all small depositors in one of the 
vo closed banks scheduled to receive payment in full within 
few weeks, and plans for a similar payment to the small 
depositors of the other closed bank approaching completion. 
1934 will be a good year for Detroiters—we are willing 
»don the mantle of prophecy for the first time in four years 
osay this. Advertisers in the Detroit market in 1934 will be 
yell rewarded—and if they employ Detroit’s home news- 
paper, reaching 71% of the earning power homes, The Detroit 
News will not have to wish them a prosperous New Year! 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc., and Metropolitan Sunday Papers 


ew York Office: I. A. Klein, Inc., 50 East 42nd St. 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Ave. 
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.. One of Americas | 


Most Poputar Cakes! | 


~says the National Cake Jury* 
| 
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HAT it considers the first 

real effort to find out the 
cake preferences of the American 
public, has just been announced by 
the Bakers Service Department of 
the General Foods Corporation. 

A jury, consisting of the food 
editors of six of the leading wo- 
men’s magazines, will select each 
month a cake that the housewife 
likes and wants. The selection is 
to be made without endorsement 
of any formula or baking ingredi- 
ents by the jurors. 

In the opinion of the company, 
the best way to be of practical 
benefit to the cake business is to 
determine ‘from competent, un- 
biased authorities in the food field 
what kind of cakes are popular with 
the 80 per cent of the housewives 
who are now baking their own 
cakes and who are the potential 
customers of the bakery trade. Ac- 
cordingly under the heading, “The 
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Added to Fawcett Women’s 
Group 


Radioland, a Fawcett publication, has 
been added to the Fawcett Women’s 
Group, Minneapolis, effective March 1, 
1934, for the June, 1934, issues of that 
roup. The group issue will then include 
Fue Confessions, Screen Book, Screen 
Play, Hollywood and Radioland. 
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To Feature Cake of the Month 


Parade of the Cakes,” General 
Foods will present the jury's 
monthly choice to bakers through 
the medium of three publications. 

Each advertisement contains a 
coupon offering the recipe for the 
cake-of-the-month. The baker is 
also invited to enrol on a preferred 
list to receive in advance the 
monthly selections as they are re- 
leased. 

The first selection, for January, 
suggests the plantation marble cake. 
To re-inforce the initial trade-paper 
advertising, a mailing to 2,300 lead- 
ing bakers, bakers’ supply houses 
and brokers, consisting of a recipe 
leaflet, a photograph of the chosen 
cake and a.proof of the monthily 
advertisement, was used. 

Most all bakers know “how to 
bake,” says the opening announce- 
ment, “but too little thought has 
been given to the equally impor- 
tant question of what to bake.” 
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William Dempster to Join 
“Herald Tribune” 


William Dempster has resigned as a: 
vertising manager of B. Altman & Com 
any, New York, and will join the New 
ork Herald Tribune in an executive 


promotional capacity on January 2. H« 
was previously with Amos Parrish & 
Company New York. 
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Irritators 


['wenty Points That Must Be Included in a Manual on How Not to 
Write Letters 


By B. F. 


HERE are certain bluff, hearty 
individuals who spend their 
lives slapping backs. They are 
actuated by the quaint notion that 
they are making themselves popu- 
lar, not realizing that it is only the 
veneer of civilization which covers 
most of us that saves them from a 
succession of lusty pokes in the jaw. 
In the same way there are certain 
bluff, hearty individuals who write 
what are known as snappy letters. 
As a rule they don’t last long at 
their work because the letters do 
not pull. Fortunately, they can be 
quietly but firmly eliminated from 
the picture and go back to voca- 
tions for which they are better 
fitted. Hog-calling is one of these. 
Unfortunately, however, certain 
of the characteristics of the style 
of these individuals seeps and 
creeps into the style of other and 
more successful letter writers. As 
a result in the average batch of a 
hundred letters received by any 
dealer, there are enough of these 
clichés which I prefer to call 
“irritators,” to interfere somewhat 
with the effectiveness of the letters. 
Nor are all the irritators of the 
back-slapping type. Some of them 
are hardy survivals of an era when 
correspondence was something to 
be conducted with the formality 
of an Eighteenth Century minuet. 
They smack faintly of Lord Ches- 
terfield and the writers of the 
school who never wound up a letter 
without taking seven or eight lines 
to assure the recipient of being an 
obedient servant, etc. 

In any manual of “How Not to 
Write a Sales Letter” the irrita- 
tors should receive a chapter of 
their own. Because this particular 
chapter has never been written, I 
am stepping forward somewhat 
boldly to make a beginning by list- 
ing some of the more common 
forms of irritators. Any reader of 
this article can easily add a dozen 
or so of his own. 





Berfield 


Irritator No. 1: A recent sales 
letter, after describing a free of- 
fer, inserted this sentence, “Have 
you ever heard of anything like 
it?” Obviously, the reader never 
had and probably never would 
again. But inasmuch as the free 
offer was to some degree less ex- 
citing than an earthquake or an 
eclipse he probably wouldn't care 
if he never did hear of it again. 


Irritator No. 2: Superlatives. 


Irritator No. 3: The paragraph 
which insists that the dealer in ad- 
dition to getting a nice profit will 
be performing a patriotic duty in 
helping business by buying more 
products. This particular irritator 
is being overdone these days with 
the result that every three-penny 
proposition which has little merit 
tries to tie itself up somewhere 
with the New Deal. Unfortunately, 
a few good products are being sold 
on the basis of patriotism. 


Irritator No. 4: I found this in 
an otherwise excellent letter. It 
said: “The demand for our product 
has been so heavy since last March 
that we haven’t sent out our usual 
letters.” This seems to be about the 
least important remark that the 
writer could have made. Certainly 
dealers were not sitting up waiting 
for his letters and, therefore, no 
apology was necessary. With the 
necessity for apology eliminated 
there seemed to be no other reason 
for the paragraph. 


Irritator No. 5: Letters which 
start—“‘Gentlemen: We respectfully 
call your attention to”—whatever 
the proposition may be. This is a 
stark survival of the Chesterfield- 
ian era. Why shouldn’t the writer 
approach the dealer respectfully? 
Inasmuch as that is the only way 
in which he should approach the 
dealer, why call attention to it? 
The very fact of calling attention 
might imply that the writer was 
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smirking behind his hands. Of 
course, to carry the reasoning to 
that point is as silly as to start a 
letter with “We respectfully call 
your attention.” The fact, of course, 
is that the letter writer did not 
know exactly how to start his letter 
so he fell back on an antique 
cliché. 

Irritator No. 6: Letters to dealers 
headed “trade letter.” Of course, 
it’s a trade letter or the dealer 
wouldn’t be getting it. If, on the 
other hand, the company is care- 
less and its trade letters are getting 
into hands for which they are not 
intended, it had better revise its 
mailing system. This irritator can 
be put down in that great catch-all 
of superfluities which stud so many 
letters. 


Irritator No. 7: Letters that start, 
“This is to notify the trade.” Of 
course it’s to notify the trade other- 
wise the trade wouldn’t be getting 
the letter. 

Irritator No. 8: A tag line con- 
taining this thought and usually 
couched in these words: 

“We appreciate your past pat- 
ronage and will continue to serve 
you to the best of our ability.” The 
answer of the average dealer to 
that one should be “I should hope 
to tell you you will, if you want to 
keep my business.” 


Irritator No. 9: The words “New 
Deal.” I have nothing against the 
New Deal itself but it is being a 
little overdone. Any manufacturer 
who brings out a new product or a 
new sales scheme, or even a new 
letterhead these days, likes to refer 
to it as the New Deal. 
> Coyness. 

Irritator No. 11: On the letter 
which says, “I am going to send 
you absolutely free”—and then pro- 
ceeds to point out that the dealer 
can get something absolutely free if 
he buys a lot more of the manu- 
facturer’s product than any sane, 
sensible dealer wants to buy. Any 
smart dealer knows that he’s not 
getting it free. 

Irritator No. 12: Letters which 
carry instead of the usual saluta- 
tion such a line as “To every wide- 


Irritator No. 10 
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awake dealer.” I don’t know why 
this irritates me but it does. It 
also irritates a lot of dealers. 


Irritator No. 13: “Mail it TO- 
DAY.” This line is getting a little 
threadbare. Of course it’s good 
mail-order practice to urge to in- 
stant action but where the letter 
implies that the dealer will be de- 
priving his children of the advan- 
tages of an advanced civilization 
and will be doing his fellow-men a 
great injustice if he does not mail 
his order today, the line gets just 
a little bit silly. 


Irritator No. 14: “Why pay 
more?” This line inserted any- 
where in any letter implies a low 
quality product with cheapness its 
chief sales point. Unfortunately, it 
is occasionally used in an attempt 
to sell products that are not of 
inferior quality. 


Irritator No. 15: Excess capi- 
talization. Some sales letters are 
studded with words printed in cap- 
ital letters. This either implies that 
the dealer’s eyesight is poor or else 
that the letter writer doesn’t un- 
derstand the art of emphasis. In 
either case, the capitals are irritat- 
ing. 

Irritator No. 16: Too liberal use 
of quotation marks. This implies 
that the dealer doesn’t know how to 
read a letter and therefore must be 
helped to arrive at the important 
points or, again, that the writer 
doesn’t understand emphasis. 


Irritator No. 17: “Don’t envy 
other retailers their prosperity but 
make up your mind to share it.’ 

This is an excellent example 
of epistolary boorishness. If the 
dealer is not prosperous, it is ex- 
ceedingly impolite of anybody to 
remind him of it. Furthermore, 
even though envy is a common 
failing, to impute it to anyone is 
tactless and ill-considered. Finally, 
if the retailer is prosperous, the 
whole sentence is just silly. 


Irritator No. 18: The letter that 
closes “Do not hesitate to call on 
us for any help we can render.” 

Why should the dealer hesitate 
and why should the manufacturer 
think the dealer should hesitate? 
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Has the service been so bad in the 
past that the manufacturer has to 
call attention to the fact that he is 
ready to render service again? The 
average dealer when he sees this 
line probably says, “Yes. Try and 
get it.” 


Irritator No. 19: “Now is the 
time to buy.” Of course, now is 
the time to buy if anybody wants 
the product. The answer is—“why 
bring that up?” 

Irritator No. 20: “Millions of 
people will read our advertisement 
this fall.” That doesn’t sound very 
convincing unless it is backed up 
with some actual figures. I remem- 


— 
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ber one letter sent out by a com- 
pany which carried that line. In- 
vestigation demonstrated that the 
company was going to use two 
two-inch advertisements in two 
publications whose combined cir- 
culation was something around 
200,000. 

There are twenty common and 
particularly irritating irritators to 
be found in letters. 

It is up to the reader to add to his 
own list. As a service to the reader 
who wants to help fellow letter 
writers, I am certain that Printers’ 
InK will be glad to publish any 
further irritators that are sub- 
mitted. 


+ 


Charging the Batteries 


Hiceins & Low, INCORPORATED 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


The superabundant gifts of the 
NRA are beginning to be mani- 
fested in various ways. 

The writer who since the incep- 
tion of the NRA has ceased any 
and all sales efforts on Saturdays, 
has turned this day into a more 
careful study of PRINTERS’ INK. 
As a result of the ideas combed 
from this source alone, it has paid 

+. 
A. M. Lewis to Join 
Benton & Bowles 

Albert M. Lewis will join Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, on January 4 as assistant to Lu- 
cian King, space buyer. Mr. Lewis was 
at one time director of the media de- 
partment of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company and, more recently has been 
director of media and research of George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 

Mr. Lewis will work on the buying of 
newspaper space and will be in charge of 
media research. Jedele, who has 
been working on newspaper space buy- 
ing for Benton & Bowles, now takes 
over work on magazine, farm paper and 
radio space buying. 


New German Daily 

The Milwaukee German News Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has started publication 
of a new daily paper in that city pub- 
lished in German under the name of the 
Milwaukee Deutsche Zeitung. The general 
manager and managing editor is Hell- 
muth K. Falk. 


me amply aside from the pleasure 
of knowing that I am synchroniz- 
ing with the NRA. 

The pace today is so rapid that 
even on the basis of a five-day 
week, I find it necessary to re- 
charge the depleted batteries with 
sales and advertising stimulus from 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Action and energy are impor- 
tant; but an organized program, 
refreshed by new ideas, makes one 
a Lucifer, challenging the future. 

Georce M. Davison, Jr. 


+ 


P & G Plans Greater 
Advertising 


Plans of the Procter & Gamble Com 
pany for 1934 call for more extensiv: 
advertising than in 1933. This fact was 
brought out at a recent meeting of the 
company’s sales managers, the first such 
meeting held since 1929. Selling prices 
of P & G products have been raised about 
20 per cent from their lows and in the 
light of these advances, the company 
sees no prospect of further declines in 
selling prices. Tonnage for the last six 
months of 1933 are about 10 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding 1932 period, 
with sales for December showing an 
even higher ratio of improvement. 


New Boston Business 


The Stoddard Sampson Company has 
been formed with offices at 10 Post Of 
fice Square, Boston, as a sales promotion, 
advertising and publicity service. Prin 
cipals of the firm are William Leavitt 
Stoddard and Arthur W. Sampson. 
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Hot Pollot and Tugwell 


PriNTERS’ INK Is Called Complacent for Counseling Rebuilding of Bill, 
but There’s Another Side to the Picture 


Tue Procter & Cottier Co. 
Advertising 
CINCINNATI 

tor of Printers’ INK: 

Your news reports and editorial 
comment regarding the Tugwell 
Bill have been illuminating and 
interesting. The majority of ad- 
vertising men I know are con- 
cerned in the fate of this measure. 
Most of them are following your 
columns to post themselves on the 
week-by-week developments in 
public attitude toward the bill. 

Inasmuch as Printers’ INK 
dot ibtless senses its responsibility 

the present situation more keenly 
than any of its readers, I have 
been surprised at the apparent 
complacence with which you view 
the future of this measure. You 
iave referred to a case of the “jit- 
ers” with which food and drug 
manufacturers seem to be afflicted. 
You have questioned the tendency 

f these manufacturers to become 
eravely aroused against the bill to 
the degree that immoderate criti- 
cism has resulted. 

Your news staff has reported 
from Washington that the bill is 
certain to be modified. You quote 
Mr. Kiplinger (always extremely 
well posted) that the Government 
will not curtail advertising. Mr. 
Campbell’s comment on the Tug- 
well Bill in a recent issue closes 
with assurance that the errors in 
the measure will be rectified. The 
tempo of your editorial and news 
treatment seems to partake of that 
old song “Everything’s Gonna Be 
All Right.” 

Some of us do not share your 
ptimism. I believe you fail to 
take account of the current temper 
of Congress and of the average 
citizen. Today the individual voter 
is constitutionally “anti.” Whether 
the reason be economic uncertainty 
or spiritual unrest the fact stands 
that right now the “ins” 
the spot and the “outs” enter any 
arena with a five-point advantage. 


‘ 


are on. 
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In the municipal elections of last 
month, of eighteen cities of 250,000 
population or more, only one re- 
tained its previous administration. 
In the State of Ohio four State- 
wide measures appeared on the 
ballot—one, an old age pension 
bill, was opposed by every ably 
edited newspaper in the State, re- 
gardless of politics. The other 
three bills were supported by a 
heavy majority of the editors of 
the State. The voters defeated 
those three amendments over- 
whelmingly, but approved the old 
age pension bill two to one. 

The last Congress granted un- 
precetiented powers to the Presi- 
dent. Who shall prophesy that 
the next one will not confer even 
broader powers on the Secretary 
of Agriculture? Thousands of im- 
passioned and emotional appeals by 
Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees have been made to the 
women of this country—especially 
mothers—on behalf of the Tugwell 
Bill. Did you ever try to alter the 
mind of a mother concerning what 
she regards as a hazard to the life 
or health of her children? Here 
the power of rational advertising 
reaches the ultimate zero. The 
department has crept into the news 
columns of newspapers and maga- 
zines repeatedly. Events growing 
out of types of malpractice by 
manufacturers so rare as _ to 
scarcely deserve notice, have been 
reported, with broad conclusions. 


The Appeal Has 


Been Emotional 


Bold the readers’ 


appeals to 
emotions have followed, invariably 
climaxing with promise of certain 
relief at the hands of a “new law 


regulating the manufacture of 
food, drugs and cosmetics.” Little 
wonder veteran politicians of both 
major faiths say never in this 
generation was the balloting be- 
havior of a senator or congressman 
as uncertain as now. 

Printers’ INK has more facts, 
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TWO KNOWN 
Hugh Wileys Wildeat 


BACK OF THEM BOTH .~.., 








ILDCAT counts it a lucky day 
parses he and his mascot, 
Lady Luck, contrive to keep two 
jumps ahead of trouble. And 
many a Post reader counts it a 
lucky day when a tale of the ad- 
ventures of this intrepid pair ap- 
pears in the Post. 


For the Post makes its charac- 
ters real personalities. They live 
in the memories of Post readers. 


This power works for adver- 


tisers as well as for authors. As 
readers look to the fiction for 
entertainment, the articles for 
information, they depend on the 
advertisements for news of things 
to buy. For instance, Willard 
Storage Battery advertisements 
have appeared in Post pages for 
18 years. Willard experts check 
and re-check their batteries. And 
they are just as careful in check- 
ing and re-checking the effective 
ness of their advertising. 


THE SATURDAY 


“AN AMERICAN 
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WINNERS 
The Willard Battery 


THE POWER OF THE POST 


THE WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY HAS AUTHORIZED THIS STATEMENT: 


“The first national adver- 
tisement of Willard Bat- 
teries appeared in The 


exerts a strong influence on 
our 35,000 dealers. Willard 
dealers, like all business 
men, believe in the Post for 


ors. As Saturday Evening Post in 

— 1915. Using The Saturday — effective advertising. They 

Ran Sie Evening Post as the founda- _agree with us that our sales 
tion of our advertising for success is due in great part 

on Ge the past 18 years ithasbeen tothe reader-customers who 

things our experience that Post ad- _ put their faith in our adver- 

/illard vertising does two things— _tising because they see it in 

ements creates new customers, and __ the Post.” 

ges for 

ba po THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 

es. Ane 


TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 


yf EVENING POST 


INSTITUTION” 


check- 
Tective- 
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IS FOOD ADMINISTRATION VIOLATING THIS LA\ 
TO BOOST TUGWELL BILL? 


[An Extract from the United States Compiled Statutes] 


Sec. 1028la. USE OF APPROPRIATIONS TO PAY FOR PER 
SONAL SERVICE TO INFLUENCE MEMBER OF CONGRESS TO 
FAVOR OR OPPOSE LEGISLATION. Hereafter no part of th: gressme¢ 
money appropriated by this or any other Act shall, in the abse-x and in 
of express authorization by Congress, be used directly or indirect! take th 
to pay for any personal service, advertisement, telegram, telephon conside 
letter, printed or written matter, or other device, intended or designe It is 
to influence in any manner a Member of Congress, to favor or opposs and Dr 
by vote or otherwise, any legislation or appropriation by Congress, Profess 
whether before or after the introduction of any bill or resolutio: W. G. 
proposing such legislation or appropriation; but this shall not prevent ing an¢ 
officers and employees of the United States from communicating to impulse 
Members of Congress on the request of any Member or to Congress fashion 
through the proper official channels, requests for legislation or appro are ap] 
priations which they deem necessary for the efficient conduct of the by the 
public business. States 

Any officer or employee of the United States who, after notice and 
hearing by the superior officer vested with the power of removing page. 
him, is found to have violated or attempted to violate this section, Fron 
shall be removed by such superior officer from office or employment and s¢ 
Any officer or employee of the United States who violates or attempts ing ©} 
to violate this section shall also be guilty of a misdemeanor and on this re 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 MacMi 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. (July 1), nothin 
1919, c. 6, Sec. 6, 41 Stat. 68.) PRID 
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of course, than most of us. A busi- 
ness periodical as significant as 
yours should have them. It is be- 
cause in the past you have had the 
facts that you now enjoy a rare 
measure of confidence on the part 
of your readers. 

In the light of extreme political 


prejudice against 90 per cent 

the national advertising and sales 
promotion. Mr. Campbell enjoys 
the confidence of hundreds oi p 
manufacturers. Dr. Copeland and if the 
Congressman Sirovich may kx —, 
eminently unbiased (though | “pag 


haven’t met an M.D. yet who dis- The ¥ 
reierel 


uncertainty, obvious in both popu- 
lar and congressional voting, I 
hardly see how you can censure 
any manufacturer in the three 
fields for having the “jitters.” I 
can assure you the cleanest and 
finest of food and drug makers are 
quite as fearsome of the Tugwell 
Bill as are the shysters. 

The intent of the Tugwell Bill 
is right. No one disputes that. 
Its method is radical. Its defini- 
tion of infringements is nebulous. 
The powers of punishment are 
vested more broadly than any Fed- 
eral act in the recent records of 
American jurisprudence. 

I do not impugn the motives of 
Mr. Tugwell. His printed opin- 
ions convict him of a deep-rooted 


cussed proprietaries without ran- 
cor). But the mind of the peo- 
ple is abnormal. The behavior of 
the Federal legislator is unctrtain 
The pro-Tugwell method of in- 
fluencing both has been extraor- 
dinarily adroit. 

Hence, regardless of any respon 
sibility you may feel for upholding 
the chins and spirits of the ad- 
vertising profession, I believe you 
might well admonish all advertising 
men to eternal vigilance regardinz 
this bill. 

Wayne CALHOUN, 
Vice-President. 


(Mr. Calhoun’s letter is good 
tempered and sensible; and we take 
real pleasure in printing it. He is 
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unquestionably right in his opinion 
that the emotions of the great com- 
mon people rather than their brains 
(if any) will have to be taken into 
account by those who oppose the 
Tugwell Bill in its present form. 
Hearts rather than heads dictate the 
doings of most people and most Con- 
gressmen; prejudice and passion 
and in some cases pure cussedness 
take the place of calm and well- 
considered judgment. 

It is likewise true that the Food 
and Drug Administration, including 
Professor R. G. Tugwell and Chief 
W. G. Campbell, have been cater- 
ing and pandering to these popular 
impulses in a flagrantly shameless 
fashion. Their activities, moreover, 
are apparently illegal, as is revealed 
by the extract from the United 
States Compiled Statutes which ap- 
pears in the box on the preceding 
page. 

From a standpoint of propriety 
and square shooting, to say noth- 
ing of legality, their actions in 
this respect are what Theodore F. 
MacManus would call “the nadir of 
nothingness.” 

Printers’ INK in all its fight 
against this mischievous piece of leg- 
islation has recognized the receptive- 
ness of the popular mind to this sort 
of thing. It has been fully cognizant 
of the situation which is so well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Calhoun. Probably 
if the Tugwell Bill were submitted 
today to a referendum vote of hoi 
polloi, it would win hands down. 
The populace would recognize the 
referendum as affording a glittering 
opportunity to crack something—to 
beat down that Satanic thing known 
as advertising—and the cracking 


+ 


Issues Third Section of 
Newspaper Study 


Che third of four sections of Market 
Newspaper Statistics, Volume 11, 
ipiled under the direction of the 
mmittee on Newspapers of the Amer- 
n Association of Advertising Agencies, 

s been issued. This Section C deals 

th the forty-seven cities with 100,000 
ulation or over in their city zones 
which A.B.C. newspaper audit re- 

orts were issued for the year ended 

larch 31, 1933. 

The purpose of these studies is to help 

wce buyers to get a better grasp of cir- 
ation values. 
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would be done with a vengeance and 
a holy glee. 

However, in defending themselves, 
advertisers are not going to get any- 
where by burning red fire, beating 
tom-toms and crying to high heaven 
about the monstrous injustice and 
iniquity of being penalized at the 
whim of the brain trust. Neither 
are they going to win by yielding to 
terror; that jittery, fluttery feeling 
in the region of their stomachs has 
got to be licked. 

This is why Printers’ Ink has 
been trying to talk sense about—and 
into—the Tugwell Bill. The bill is 
going to pass in some form—largely 
for the reasons described by Mr. 
Calhoun. Printers’ Ink has the 
best of reasons to believe, though, 
that it can be remade into some- 
thing approaching a fairly satisfac- 
tory measure. Government officials 
have evinced a willingness and even 
a desire to talk the thing over with 
advertisers and publishers with the 
object of building a law that would 
end certain existing wrongs and at 
the same time be just to the honest 
advertiser and publisher. 

This is why we have counseled 
co-operation rather than the furious 
tearing of hair and calling of bad 
names. The Government people are 
not all unreasonable zealots. Those 
who will have the final say on this 
thing have plenty of brain power 
and sufficient moral fibre to distin- 
guish between right and wrong. 

Printers’ INK believes this is the 
best Tugwell Bill policy under the 
circumstances; and if Mr. Calhoun 
persists in believing we are com- 
placent there is nothing we can 
do about it.] 


o 
Cushing to Campbell-Ewald 


C. L. Cushing has joined the New York 
staff of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
as an account executive and wil! devote 
his time to the development of Lastex, 
for the United States Rubber Company. 
He was formerly with Lord & Thomas 
and, more recently, has been with the 
Crowell Publications and Condé Nast. 


Has Brewery Account 


The Wiedmann Brewing & Distilling 
Corporation, Newport, Ky., has appointed 
Frederic W. Ziv. Inc., Cincinnati, as 
advertising counsel. Newspaper and radio 
advertising will be used. 





Mr. Dough, Your Neighbors Like 


Consumer Surveys 








Hate of This Householder” in last week’s Printers’ INK. 
which follows tells how such investigations benefit manufacturers and 
ventures the assertion that a greater number of surveys than eve 
before are now listed on advertisers’ programs. 


| 
OHN DOUGH was mistaken, if he thought he had repealed con- 
sumer surveys by his article entitled “Consumer Research Is Pet 


The article 





By Frank R. Coutant 


Director of Research, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc 


i wary must be many like John 
Dough who wonder how con- 
sumer surveys can amount to any- 
thing. He knows that he and his 
good wife often dismiss investiga- 
tors with hurried answers. Only a 
short time ago, there were many 
executives skeptical about research, 
but their number grows less, as 
experience makes converts. 

Researchers are usually too busy 
to explain how 1,000 people inter- 
viewed at random can represent 
the habits and opinions of 500,000. 
Patiently improving research tech- 
nique in the field and on the desk, 
they are content to let their work 
demonstrate that a competent in- 
vestigation pictures markets and 
people with uncanny accuracy. 

Have you ever seen a carload of 
wheat in bulk? On the surface, it 
may be sprouted green or it may 
be golden. But what’s beneath? 
Once buyers judged grain by the 
visible surface; chiselers who are 
always with us put the best grain 
on top, not-so-good beneath, and it 
passed for all high quality. 

But a gadget was invented to 
push down through and bring up 
samples of the grain at different 
levels. Samples from each corner of 
the car and from the center, mixed 
together, give an accurate average 
sample of 60,000 pounds in the 
carload. 

Tools and methods used by 
market surveyors resemble those of 
the grain tester. A properly dis- 
tributed sample comprising 1,000 
people will show the various habits 
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and opinions of an entire city or 
section. Within those 1,000 peopk 
will be found all the types numeri- 
cally important among several 
hundred thousand, and in about the 
same proportions. 

People are surprisingly alike in 
their habits and reactions, which is 
the main reason why sampling of a 
small group represents a largé¢ 
group. Most of us feel uncomfort- 
ably conspicuous when we differ 
from others in our doing and think 
ing. If you are a man, chances aré 
your next suit will be blue, brown 
or gray, because you would take a 
lot of joshing if you broke out in 
purple or green. If you are a w 
man, you wouldn’t dream of buying 
a frock one inch shorter than the 
length to be worn as far in ad 
vance as you can see. 

Research claims to see a little far 
ther ahead than Mr. or Mrs. Doug! 

Perhaps native New Yorkers 
will be shocked to know that few 
trend-seeking surveys are made in 
that city by experienced men. By 
the time big cities are ready to 
adopt something new, it is old news 
elsewhere. For twenty years the 
Middle West has had dial phones, 
and their advent, which thrilled 
New York, was a_ sure-to-com¢ 
trend. 

In Miami, in January, investiga- 
tors observe footwear New York 
stores will go crazy over in June. 
If the small cities like a new per- 
fume odor, probably New York 
will. 

It is true that door-bell-harried 
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According to Media 
Records, Inc., The Detroit 
Free Press carried more 
new passenger car adver- 
tising for the eleven 
months of 1933 in its 
week day issues than any 
other morning newspaper 
oe 


in America with but one 


exception. 
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ladies around New York have de- 
veloped fine defense mechanism. 
Within the ten-word limit, many 
can get rid of an investigator—but 
we don’t really mind. In Peoria, 
Cleveland and Tulsa, housewives 
like to chat with us—and please 
don’t think their women are less 
smart, less progressive, less dis- 
criminating than New Yorkers. As 
they act and think, the women in 
bigger cities will be found to 
match the pattern. 

“Of course Mrs. Dough gra- 
ciously names the brand we gen- 
erally buy.” She certainly does— 
that’s why research is so accurate. 
Mrs. Ray buys a different brand, 
Mrs. Mee a third. Sticking to it 
tells how many Dough, Ray, Mees 
there are per thousand women, and 
there’s your consumer-preference 
story. It often differs from sales 
figures, because it eliminates the 
confusions of dead stock, changing 
inventory policies, etc., and the 
consumers tell us what’s going on 
long before the sales figures show 
there’s something going on about 
which the management ought to 
know. 

How good are the reasons con- 
sumers give for buying? Mr. 
Dough asked an executive why he 
bought a particular brand of tooth 
paste, and learned “he liked the 
taste.’ Had Mr. Dough surveyed 
the tooth-paste market before, he 
would have discovered that taste 
and cleansing are the two principal 
reasons for buying any brand of 
tooth paste. Good reasons, too. The 
other reasons are repetitions of the 
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A. Stein & Company Again 


Increase Appropriation 

A. Stein & Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of Paris Garters, suspenders 
and belts and Hickory products, intend to 
increase their advertising for 1934 ap- 
preciably. Newspaper advertising in prin- 
cipal cities and magazine advertising will 
be the backbone of the campaign. The 
1933 advertising appropriation was 50 
per cent over that of 1932 and the in- 
crease for next year, it is stated, has 
been made on the basis of results ac- 
hieved. 


Joins Fletcher & Ellis 
Edward A. Adler, Jr., formerly with 
Macy & Company, has joined 
& Ellis, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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advertising claims for each brand 
No yardage gained: 

But had Mr. Dough been a 
professional, he might have asked, 
“What brand have you recently 
stopped using, and why?” Then he 
might have learned that a brand 
he had his money in was too chalky, 
too soapy, offensively advertised, or 
something else important but easily 
corrected. 

Two brands of tooth paste hig 
in consumer standing five years ago 
have slipped badly. Both are owned 
by companies indifferent to market 
research. Two brands have come to 
the top, both owned by companies 
who test every policy by market 
research methods. In nearly every 
line of groceries or drugs, the 
owners of the leading brand are 
likely to be extensive users of re- 
search. My professional brethren 
would laugh if I said that proved 
anything; sufficient data to prove 
the effectiveness of market research 
would take up more room than 
PRINTERS’ INK will permit; but | 
know of no firm that has used 
competent market research for tw 
years or more and then quit. 

It’s a bit premature to kiss us 
good-bye, Mr. Dough, for riglit 
this minute there are more co 
sumer surveys on national adver- 
tisers’ programs than there have 
ever been before in research his 
tory. It is to be hoped that buyers 
of research will become increas 
ingly critical of slovenly research, 
so they will gain in appreciation of 
seasoned planning, execution and 
interpretation of results. 


. 


Part of Squibb Account to 


Geyer-Cornell 

E. R. Squibb & Son, Inc., have ay 
pointed the Geyer-Cornell Company, In 
to represent its interests in dental cream 
and institutional advertising. N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., will continue to hand 
other Squibb accounts which they have 
at present. Vitamin product advertising 
continues to be handled by William Doug 
las McAdam. 


With Ferry-Hanly 


Harold Phelps Woodcock has joined 
the copy staff of the Ferry-Hanly Adver- 
tising Company, New York. For several 
years he has collaborated on lectures, 
articles, etc., with the late Count Ilya 
Tolstoy. 
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Give the Advertising Display 
“Breathing Space” 


White Space Is an Essential Ingredient of the Picture and Its Setting 


By H. M. Andrews 


T= fact is not very generally 
understood nor appreciated that 
a vast number of advertising illus- 
trations suffer from and are sadly 
handicapped by what might be ap- 
propriately termed a form of 
“smother.” They actually cry aloud 
for air, for breathing space. The 
best in them and the essentially 
fine elements of technique and com- 
position have no opportunity to 
tind proper expression. 

Those who plan and lay out 
advertising are continuously set 
upon by the short-sighted space 
economist, who persists in the 
harmful theory that size regulates 
display power. “Make the illustra- 
tion as big as you can,” he cries, 
“put a wallop in the composition. 
Remember, we’ve got a lot of com- 
petition.” 

The true artist, in the mean- 
while, and the experienced vis- 
ualizer of advertising, are per- 
fectly aware of the fact that the 
large picture is by no means the 
most vigorous. The setting is just 
as vital as the illustration itself. 

That precious asset, white paper, 
which is the soul of contrast, should 
always be taken into consideration. 
As a general rule, save in very 
unusual circumstances, the uneven, 
vignetted illustration into which 
white paper creeps freely, here and 
there, is appreciably more com- 
pelling than the all-inclosed sub- 
ject, which crowds right out to the 
last marginal fraction of an inch. 

If we merely think in these same 
terms of other artistic endeavors 
we can more surely appreciate how 
inexorably true is the basic prin- 
ciple of this idea. Uncluttered 
lawns, simple window displays, the 
gem in a modest setting—there are 
thousands of possible comparisons 
and examples. It is freely admitted 
that typography is far more legible 
and its forms more artistic whien 
wise and protective margins of 


white space hold it inviolate against 
the too close encroachment of other 
material. 

Knowing how to segregate both 
text and illustrations from not only 




















Illustrations “floating” in white space 
create an undeniable individuality 


other advertisements, as on the 
newspaper page or on magazine 
pages which are divided into nu- 
merous parts, but from its own 
individual units of display, is very 
much of an art. 

Some compositions appear 
strangely confused. Clarity is ab- 
sent, because every inch of avail- 
able space is consumed. There is 
no setting of any kind, no “breath- 
ing space.” Because a space four 
inches deep by six wide can be 
given over to the illustration, it 
does not necessarily follow that all 
of the white paper should be cov- 
ered with picture. 

It is more than likely that a far 
better and more powerful display 
can be arrived at by saving one- 
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NEVER BEFORE 


could you eat such 
a soup.. At Home! 


AT last you can sit down to real 
French Style Onion Sou ye 
own table! Soup that starts with 
tender onions, shced and sizzked 
in butter, drenched in the strong, 
rich stock of beef, blessed with 
the tang of ripe Parmesan cheese! 
Soup to serve proudly at any 
hour in your finest china or in 


Voila! French Style onion soup 
awaits you! If it is not as fine 
as any your club or favorite 
restaurant serves, Hormel will pay 
sou double your money back! 

A twenty ounce can costs but 
twenty cents. Serves four or feasts 
three. If you can't get it, write 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 


sturdy earthenware casseroles — 
the French call them petites mar- * 
mites... topped with dred bread 
and sprinkled with grated cheese! oe 
Don’t miss it! A word to your i) 
grocer. A twist of the opener. =: 


Mian.. giving grocer's name and 
jeens 


Hawe yeu tried these ether Hormel Soups? —Vogratle + Chicken Break + Poa 


HORMEL 
ONION SOUP 
Conch Style 











Note the free play of white space 
around the top illustration 


third of this area for white space 
through the medium of irregular 
vignetting or by deliberately mak- 
ing the picture an inch smaller on 
every side, floating it in this un- 
contaminated zone. 

If you disbelieve this, do a little 
experimenting, and observe what 
happens. Take any issue of a 
magazine and select an advertise- 
ment in which the picture has been 
crowded right out to the outer 
margin and to the top of the space, 
and with a duplicate of the adver- 
tisement, cut and rearrange the 
same illustration in such a manner 
as to give it more breathing space. 
Study the possibilities of vignetting, 
to get it away from the square 
halftone effect. Then compare your 
new composition, in which white 
space plays a part, and decide for 
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yourself. You will be rather star- 
tled to discover the almost incred- 
ible advantage the latter has over 
the dominating picture which in- 
sists upon monopolizing every inch 
of space. 

One layout expert tells me that 
he believes far too many adver- 
tisements today lean too far in the 
direction of very large pictures 
which suffer from lack of breath- 
ing space. They cramp themselves 
by monopolizing all of the space 
available for them. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to distinguish the marked differ- 
ence between these two methods, 
until separate composition layouts 
have been visualized in some man- 
ner. And this is rarely done. The 
first rough sketch is followed, the 
artist prepares his picture in con- 
formity to it, and the engraving 
is made. Then it’s too late. 

The photostat is an economical 
method of experimenting and 
should be used more than at pres- 
ent. When an illustration has been 
delivered, regardless of the fact 
that a definite layout has been 
sketched up, photostats in several 
smaller sizes should be secured 
and mounted into the actual size 
space, to determine if a more 
dynamic advertisement can _ be 
achieved than the one originally 
designed. If this is done, it is more 
than likely that many illustrations 
will be reduced, in their relative 
proportion to border and _ typog- 
raphy. 

The newspaper advertising for 
the Chateau Frontenac has for a 
long time rather neatly brought out 
this idea, that the strongest pic- 
tures are not those which fill up 
the complete dimensions at the 
artist’s disposal. 

The illustrations are pen sketches 
and occupy a small part of the 
total area. Unimportant portions of 
a view are eliminated, and white 
paper substituted. In consequence, 
the advertisements seem larger, the 
illustrations are far more com- 
manding, and an artistic layout has 
been given continuity. 

An advertiser is quite likely to 
say to himself, when considering 
these points: “We use full pages 
in magazines, and therefore display 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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LACE Washington (D. C.) on your 
advertising schedule for 1934. In addi- 
tion to the normal business which this 
market continuously enjoys, the expand- 
ing activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, responsible for material increase 
in population, mean an appreciable in- 
crease in demand—with the need for 
supply inevitably following. 


Washington city, and the 25-mile shop- 
ping radius into Maryland and Virginia 
constitute a consumers’ market of prac- 
tically three-quarters of a million people 
—requiring both commodities and luxu- 
ries. It’s truly a Greater Washington 
—with its greater opportunities. 


An economical market to contact, too— 
for only ONE newspaper is needed to 
cover it completely and _ influentially. 
The STAR—Evening and Sunday—is 
the HOME newspaper—read regularly 
and depended upon for the reliable news 
—including WHAT to BUY and 
WHERE to BUY IT. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 


Member Major Market Newspapers 
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MRS. SOUTHBY-NORTH 
HAS 
LEARNED TO SMOKE 


RS. SOUTHBY-NORTH 

(née Wigglespool) has finally 
decided to smoke. She never used 
to. Even when she went to board- 
ing school. It wasn’t until recently, 
when she married Mr. Southby- 
North, that she took up smoking. 
Of course she smokes his brand, 
the brand she practiced on. 

It follows inevitably that if you 
wish to sell Mrs. Southby-North 
you ought, at the same time, to 
convince the shadow who stands 
behind her when she buys. The 
shadow of Mr. Southby-North, who 
has his own Ideas. 

To be sure, many women have 
taken advantage of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation as far as ciga- 
rettes are concerned. But that does 
not solve the advertiser’s prob- 


lem. In either case 
he must woo and 
win both sexes in 
the household to 
do a maximum business. And that 
is true of everything from ciga- 
rettes to trips abroad and from 
soup to automobiles. 


One way to win this dual 
approval is to advertise in maga- 
zines the man reads. And at the 
same time advertise in magazines 


the woman reads. 


Or you can pay less than half 
that amount and advertise in a 
magazine they both like to read — 
Redbook (650,000 copies guaran- 
teed — Advt.). 


Each thousand copies of Red- 
book are read by 1480 women and 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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1420 men. And now a $2.00 value 
book-length novel is printed com- 
plete each month in Redbook plus 
the regular stories, articles and 
features. 

In Redbook your advertisement 
pulls for months after the date of 
issue long after the death of those 


¥ 


BEHIND EVERY 


PRINTERS’ INK 


magazines whose existences are 
measured in days and weeks. And 


you reach both sexes — men and 


women — for less than you pay 
elsewhere to reach one sex alone. 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS’ 
**THE CROSS OF PEACE” 
is Redbook’s January novel- 
of-the-month printed com- 
plete on the pages of 
Redbook now on sale. A 
$2.00 bookstore value in 
addition to Redbook’s regu- 


lar fiction and features. 


WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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CRAY GANG, Lets Go NEWYEARSEVEING ; / 


HERES THE LAST MARKET ~ PORTLAND, OREGON — AND ITS 


A SET UP FOR THE JOURNAL Bb. le 


@, 


Absolutely—the daily Journal is one of only 


6 newspapers in the entire country in cities 
of 300,000.or over, that starts the New 
Year with the Rule of Three fulfilled 100%. 


What a Happy NewYear it would J] Circulation Leadership — The 

daily Journal has the largest cir- 

; ‘ culation in the Pacific North- 

tisers —if every market had a news- - west. It is the only daily in the 

paper with the outstanding leader- + peels te 304 with over 
° . circulation 

ship of the daily Journal. But 1934 : . 

’ . Ie Advertising Leadership—T he 
doesn’t promise that much! Scan daily Journal leads in retail line- 
all the newspapers and you’ll find + 28 general lineage, total paid 
only five others, in cities of equal size lineage. 

| . 1 Lowest Milline Rate—T he dail; 
or larger, that fulfill the desirable Journal has the lowest milline 


requirements of the Rule of Three. rate in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON said 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIionaL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 


be for space-buyers—and all adver- 
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competition is not a factor of any 
consequence. We own the page 
and the advertisement opposite in 
no wise detracts from our own dis- 
play. Therefore why not have our 
picture as sizable as the space 
permits ?” 

There is an answer to this argu- 
ment, and a valid one: Regardless 
of competitive display, the layout 
must take its own units of display 
into consideration. Some pages are 
good to look upon, with perfect bal- 
ance, artistic distribution of type 
and picture, and are rather myste- 
riously attractive to the eye. 

These are compositions in which 
someone has mapped out the ar- 
rangement scientifically, thinking 
not at all of the isolation of the 
page, as. compared with smaller 
displays on a polygot assembly 
ground. They represent the ideal 
advertising layout, perfect in it- 
self, and unafraid of expert criti- 
cism as an exhibit wholly apart 
from all else. 

Those displays which are drawn 
up solely to combat other displays, 
very generally look it. Every ad- 
vertisement should be so shrewdly 
and wisely assembled, that it is a 
pleasure to the eye, segregated 
from the publication itself. 

It seems to be characteristic of 
all of the Wesson Oil layouts that 
they are equally striking and artistic 
on the newspaper page, and when 
clipped from it. A large part of 
the possible detail is done away 
with for the sake of simplicity and 
of white space. 

The same picture, filled out to 
the margin on all four sides, would 
be less compelling in its composi- 
tion, and would less successfully 
“hold off” surrounding displays. 

A great number of advertising 
campaigns, in recent months, have 
been based on the principle of 
“floated” illustrations in the most 
generous areas of white space, and 
in every instance they dominate, 
are artistic, and possess undeniable 
individuality. 

One advertiser used a series of 
twelve halftone illustrations from 
photographs, in four-column size, 
in newspapers, 
were the full width of the space, 
and touched top position, being 
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These halftones 
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surrounded by an engraver’s rule. 
For the most part, they were fig- 
ure subjects. It became necessary, 
in another campaign, to drop back 
to two-column width, ten inches in 
depth. The same pictures were em- 
ployed but with radical changes. 
An artist vignetted the figures, 
allowing but little of the back- 
grounds to remain. The rule border 
was dispensed with, because of the 
cramped quarters, and at no time 





FOR MAKING “GOOD THINGS TO EAT 


s 

There’s no mistaking the — 
delicate fresh taste oe 
the creamy smoothness of — 


home made mayonnaise. 








FOP MAKING GOOD THINGS TO EAT 











A large part of the possible detail has 
been eliminated in favor of simplicity 


did the actual picture come nearer 
to the margins than one inch. 

Much to everyone’s surprise, and 
by popular vote, the second and 
smaller series was more ruggedly 
strong than space twice as large, 
as previously used. The marginal 
whites did it, and the very clever 
and interesting vignettes by an ac- 
complished artist, who understood 
exactly how to bring out and elab- 
orate upon the salient features of 
each photograph. 

For the coming summer, this 
advertiser has decided to use the 
two-column size throughout his na- 
tional newspaper effort, for it has 
been conclusively demonstrated to 
him that the number of square 
inches allotted does not, of neces- 
sity, determine the effectiveness of 
display. How the space is composed 
is really what matters most. Seen 
in newspapers, the smaller displays 
were certainly more appealing than 
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the four-column advertisements. 

I do not think that the tremen- 
dous value of scientific vignetting 
has been adequately realized by ad- 
vertisers. So insistent have they 
been that every available inch be 
used, in some way or other, that 
this feature has been sadly over- 
looked. 

In the rush and tumult of as- 
sembling campaigns, experimenting 
is out of the question, despite the 
fact that a few more trys at lay- 
outs might develop immeasurably 
more satisfactory advertisements. 

Primarily, however, the plea is 
in behalf of the illustration itself, 
rather than any study of display 


- 
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advantage or of competition with 
other advertising matter. Pictures 
gain much by having the right sort 
of setting. The splendid work of 
the modern artist can be, and often 
is, handicapped, due to poor com- 
position and to over-all picture 
coverage, regardless of the size of 
the advertisement as a whole. 

If it is true that an object ina 
picture gains much by forms of 
isolation, by the elimination of 
background detail, and by the sim- 
plifying of the ingredients of the 
artist’s canvas, then it must be 
equally true that the illustration 
itself also gains by virtue of these 
elements, in a larger, layout sense 
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Babe Ruth to Sponsor Radio 
Contest 


NEZ* week Babe Ruth makes 
his debut both as a radio star 
and a sponsor of a prize contest. 
He will address his radio audience 
over twenty-four stations by elec- 
trical transcription three nights a 
week, with the time varying from 
5 p.m. to 6:45 p.m. 

The Sultan of Swat has been 
signed up for this job, which gives 
him a chance to do something that 
he has always wanted to do, by the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and its affiliated companies, 
S. O. of Louisiana, S. O. of 
Pennsylvania and the Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company. R. G. 
Stewart, who supervises marketing 
for the latter company, is credited 
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Fairfax Adds to Staff 
The following have joined the staff of 
The H. W. Fairfax Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York: Gerry Stocker, art di- 
rector, formerly with the Louis C. Pedlar 
Corporation; MacGregor Davidson, ac- 
count executive, formerly with Lawrence 
Fertig Company, and George Pierce, for- 
merly with the local advertising depart- 

ment, New York World-Telegram. 


Appoints Conquest Alliance 
Station HFK, Bogota, Columbia, has 
appointed the Conquest Alliance Com- 


pany, Inc., New York, as its represen- 
tative in all countries where Conquest 
has offices. 


with having made arrangements 
possible. 

The contest which will feature 
the program will result in Babe 
Ruth taking fifty boys to his train- 
ing camp next spring. The boys 
will be selected from the member- 
ship of Babe Ruth Boys’ Clubs 
which will be organized. Members 
of these clubs will be entitled to 
share in a weekly award of 200 
autographed baseballs and 10 
fielder’s mitts. 

Club members will be granted 
membership badges and will be 
eligible to receive each week a 
copy of Babe Ruth’s newspaper, 
reporting club activities, stories of 
athletics and messages from Ruth. 
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To Exhibit History of Fashion 

The material gathered by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., for its “Fortune Follows 
Fashion” exhibit will be on display at 
Lord & Taylor’s, New York, from Jan- 
uary 9 to 20. The exhibit portrays the 
highlights in the growth of fashion as a 
vital force in industry. Lectures will be 
given twice daily, mornings at 10.30 and 
afternoons at 3 p.m. 


Appoint Phelps-Engel-Phelps 

Gallagher & Bauermeister, Chicago 
wine and beverage brokers, have placed 
their advertising account with Phelps- 
Engel-Phelps, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 
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New Style Leader Succeeds in 
Demoralized Market 


How Preliminary Merchandising Established a Higher Price 
Against the Chiselers 


By Merle Higley 


REARS manu factur- 
ers—are realizing that women 
will scrutinize every purchase much 
more critically when they are 
obliged to pay $1.35 or $1.50 for 
an article they bought last spring 
for $1 or less. 

“Will women pay higher prices?” 
This is a question that gives pause 
to sellers. Perhaps it applies with 
equal force to male purchasers. 
Manufacturers are uneasy as they 
contemplate the approaching need 
of price revisions upward. 

One company, in an industry that 
has been the target of price racke- 
teers, has already gone far toward 
finding a satisfactory answer to 
the question. The company is the 
Schuylkill Valley Mills, hosiery 
manufacturers. How it went about 
merchandising an improved prod- 
uct at a higher price—at the very 
time when apparently there was no 
bottom to hosiery prices—is the 
subject of this article. 

Where other merchandise dis- 
tributed through department stores, 
such as gloves, hats, shoes, dropped 
20 per cent to 50 per cent in retail 
price during the last three years, 
hosiery prices in comparison de- 
creased 100 per cent. In hosiery, as 
in broad silk and textiles, the most 
tremendous crop of raw silk in 
modern history contributed to the 
cheapness of the finished product. 
Added to this fact, however, was 
price-cutting competition carried 
on by manufacturers, aided and 
abetted by the demands of the re- 
tailers. Mills that had made only 
quality merchandise were forced to 
bring out certain styles never be- 
fore produced by them, in order to 
meet competition in this market. 

In May, 1932, for the first time in 
their history, Schuylkill Valley 
Mills offered the trade what they 
termed a “promotional” number. 
Their reasons for this, as explained 


by C. W. Neumeister, director of 
sales, were twofold. First, to re- 
tain established trade in regular 
numbers by meeting “cheap” price 
competition with a good promotion 
number. Second, to give salesmen 
something as an entering wedge for 
acquiring new accounts with a view 
to establishing new numbers. 

At this time, the lowest-priced 
numbers in the line retailed for 
slightly less than $1 and consti- 
tuted never more than 30 per cent 
of the sales total. These two new 
promotional numbers added in May 
of last year could be retailed as 
low as 49 cents. Two months later 
93 per cent of the mill’s sales were 
on these four low-end numbers and 
only 7 per cent on better type 
stockings. 

From July, 1932 on, the “best- 
sellers” were the new promotion 
numbers, averaging approximately 
70 per cent of total sales. Instead 
of serving as a means toward an 
end, they were even sold to stores 
that merchandised nothing else but 
low-end goods and which would 
never be prospects for better class 
goods. 


Effect of Last Summer’s 
Rising Market 


Last summer, the rising market, 
due to the provisions of the NRA 
code forced up prices on all of the 
company’s hosiery styles, including 
the two low-end promotional num- 
bers, to the point where they were 
much higher than some figures still 
being quoted for the same type 
merchandise. The effect on the sales 
of the low-end promotional num- 
bers was drastic. 

In August, 1932, they constituted 
69 per cent of the total sales; in 
August, 1933, only 17% per cent of 
the total for the month, the dozen 
sales of quality numbers having 
jumped out of all proportion to the 
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so-called “price-appeal” numbers. 
“Thus,” says Mr. Neumeister, 
“this sixteen months’ experience 
with low-end ‘promotion’ styles 
proves that all these ideas of 
‘throwing a sprat to catch a her- 
ring’ invariably prove a fallacy. 
Either we have some- 
thing which the dealer 
needs and on which we 
as well as the dealer, 
can make a profit, or 
we have not. We are 
perfectly satisfied grad- 
ually to weed out styles 
on which we cannot 
make money. We have 
already demonstrated 
that we have_ such 
money-making styles, 
and are in a position to 
create them, as well as 
a demand for them.” 
Proof of the com- 
pany’s ability to create 
quality hosiery styles 
and a demand for them 
is illustrated vividly 
by the distribution it 
secured for its Ac- 
cordion Foot stocking, a 
patented new _ hosiery 
style, which was intro- 
duced to both dealer and 
women customers June 1 
of this year through 
consumer advertising. 
With full-fashioned 
silk hosiery still selling 
at 39 cents and 49 cents, 
this new stocking to re- 
tail at $1 was high priced. How 
eager shrewd retailers are for 
quality merchandise with visible 
values and promotional appeal is 
evidenced by their reception of the 
manufacturer’s promotion of this 
stocking. Reprints of an adver- 
tisement, with a letter announc- 
ing the patented feature of this 
stocking, offering it on an exclu- 
sive-franchise basis to one store in 
a city, were mailed to a list of 
retailers May 25, one week before 
subscribers received the magazine. 
Immediately stores wrote in for 
samples. Hochschild, Kohn in Bal- 
timore followed up such a letter 
the next day with a wire ordering 
a color and size assortment to be 
in their store by June 1. In a con- 
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ference of this store owner and 
buyer, with the company’s salesman 
to plan store displays, newspaper 
advertising and charge-customer 
mailings, the subject of wholesale 
price and terms did not come up— 
the retailer being solely concerned 


Tie-up with S-V-M. 
Dynamic Sales 
Promotion Helps 


R.. TICAL. direct. dewmatic diepley 
2f Necerdion bone Stor hangs = it «ommend 
the atiention snl baring ime cet of imtel 
figert women whe are drmamhng extra 
visihshe value= at bighes Pall prices 


Page from dealer’s sales promotion book, giving 


display ideas 


with the promotional aspects of the 
merchandise. Yet price and terms 
were the major argument in the 
hosiery market at this time. 

By June 7 ten accounts had been 
opened, four of them new accounts 
By June 20 twelve outstanding new 
accounts for the mill had been 
opened by means of the advertising 
and promotional program and the 
stockings had been placed with 
thirty-five retailers. Within one 
month, exclusive franchises had 
been closed in forty-nine cities. 

Advertising alone will not move 
merchandise. It must be put to 
work in each dealer’s store. Here 
was the contribution made by 
Schuylkill Mills which aroused the 
buying interest and selling co- 
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WORLD’S LONGEST SKI JUMP 


Not Switzerland but semi-tropical Southern California holds the official 
world’s record ski jump. At Big Pines—Los Angeles County’s famous 
mountain playground—Alf Engen, taking off at an 8,000-foot elevation, 
won the honor with an air-splitting leap of 253 feet. Equally interest- 
ing, while 5,000 winter sport fans looked on, other sport lovers, within 
a short motor run, were golfing amid orange groves and bicycling on 
the sun-kissed roads of the desert. 

Southern Californians go in for all the sports of sea, sky and earth, 
and then next morning avidly read about them in the incomparable 
sports section of the 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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operation of some of the best de- 
partment stores from coast to 
coast. The advertisements’ were 
merchandised to every retail sales- 
person among its dealers and 
through store windows, hosiery de- 
partment cases and counters and 
newspaper advertisements and 
charge-customer bills, direct to po- 
tential customers in each city. Both 
the illustration and the copy were 
repeated in blown-up posters for 
back drops in store windows, in the 
pages of the charge-customer fold- 
ers, on the counter cards and in 
newspaper electros supplied for ad- 
vertising use. In less than fourteen 
selling days, Bloomingdale’s, New 
York, reordered, their counter dis- 
plays being so effective that they 
made store shoppers stop, look and 
listen, giving salesgirls the oppor- 
tunity to present feature points of 
this new stocking and close the sale. 

Three months after the first ad- 


— 
Magazine Club Elects Kroeck 


The Magazine Club of New York last 
week chose F. W. Kroeck, of Household 
Magazine, as president for 1934. 

Waldo Sellew, of Forum, was elected 
first vice-president; Frank McCullough, 
of Tide, second vice-president, and Alden 
James, of Atlantic Monthly, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The new board of directors includes: 
A. M. Carey, Fortune; R. B. Alexander 
and W. H. Ferris, both of the Crowell 
Publishing Company; W. H. Kiefer and 
Clyde Combs, both of the Meredith 
Publications: Elliott Odell, Topics Pub- 
lishing Company; Walter Hanlon, True 
Story; C. M. Palmer, Pictorial Review; 
Toseph A. McDonough, Life, and G. R. 
Donaldson, Maclean Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Now “Bowne’s Wines & 
Spirits” 

Since the recent announcement that 
Bonfort’s Wine & Spirit Circular was 
to be revived as Bonfort’s Wine & Spirit 
Journal, it has been decided to bring 
out the publication under the name of 
Bowne’s Wines & Spirits. H. I. Bowne 
has resumed the editorship of the re- 
vived publication of which he was 
editor-in-chief and general manager for 
twelve years prior to Prohibition. The 
Conover-Mast Corporation is publisher. 


Has Day-Brite Advertising 


The Day-Brite Reflector Company, St. 


Louis, has appointed Jimm Daugherty, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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vertisement appeared, increasing 
numbers of requests are being re- 
ceived which ask for the Hosiery 
Size Chart booklet and the name of 
the nearest retailers where the 
stockings can be purchased. Here 
is a practical concrete answer to 
the question heard on every side. 
“What will the customer do about 
rising prices?” 

Never in the history of modern 
distribution has there been such an 
unequaled opportunity for the pro- 
motion of quality branded lines as 
is now offered with the assistance 
and co-operation of the NRA 
codes. There is equal danger, how 
ever, of a tremendous waste of 
money, opportunity and consumer 
good-will if advertising and sales 
promotion efforts are conducted on 
a specious basis with no sound 
knowledge of women customers’ 
requirements as to the quality and 
integrity of the products featured 


= 


Van Hecker-MacLeod, 


New Business 

Van Hecker-MacLeod, Inc., is a 
Chicago advertising agency, with 
uarters at 59 East Van Buren Str 

larence E. Van Hecker is pres side nt 
treasurer. Earle H. MacLeod is 
president and secretary. 

Both were with Brinckerhoff, 
Chicago, for the last six years, Mr. 
Hecker as first vice-president and 
MacLeod as second vice-president. 

Advertising accounts which wil 
handled by the new agency are: 
Company, La Crosse, Wis.; Nati 
Aid Life, Springfield, IIl.; National 
Society, "also of Springfield; .. 
Chemical Company, Decatur, IIl.; 
consin School of Watch Repairing, 
waukee and the K. & S. Sales Comp 
Harlich Manufacturing “Company 
American University, all of Chicag 


Costikyan with Platt-Forbes 


Kent R. Costikyan has joined Platt 
Forbes, Iric., New York advertisin: 
agency, as an account executive. F 
the last year he has been with the Met 
ropolitan Advertising Company.  Fror 
1919 to 1933 he was sales promoti 
and advertising manager of Kent 
Costikyan, Inc., rug importers, of whi 
he still is a director. 


he 


Has Gold Leaf Account 


Hastings & Company, Philadelphia, 
gold leaf, have appointed Jerome B 
Gray & Company, of that city, as adver 
tising counsel. Direct mail and business 
papers will be used. 
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Sour Beer Needs New Management 


Some Plainly Stated Thoughts from a Man Who Has Had Experience 
with Forty Breweries 


By a Brewery Counsel 


| HAVE been very much inter- 

ested in your articles* as to the 
comparative “sourness” of beer, 
because 1 am counsel for one of 
the largest concerns in the brewery 
supply business (I do not want to 
identify it any closer than that). 
| have had something to do with 
the job of overhauling one brewery 
which is now very successful, and, 
in one way and another, have ac- 

mulated quite a bit of informa- 

about this business. 

Last night just to get it out of 
my mind I wrote down a few ran- 
dom notes which are not fit for 
publication. I am, however, send- 


ing them to you in the hope that 
they may be of some possible ser- 
vice as a form of what the White 
House calls “background informa- 
tion.” They do not tell the half 


ol it. 

I have been in close contact with 
something like forty breweries, and 
I can tell. you that most of them 
are chaotic in almost every aspect 
of the management; that their pro- 
duction methods are for the most 
part obsolete—and you know what 
the merchandising picture is. 

Obviously I do not want to be 
quoted. Having written it, I thought 
it might be something to keep in 
the back of your head in helping 
to appraise an industry that is go- 
ing to be in a lot of trouble in a lot 
of different ways within the next 
few years. 

* * 

One of the notable weaknesses 
in the brewing industry is what 
one of its veterans calls the “Wall 
Street” breweries. 

What is a “Wall Street” brew- 
ery? Here is one example. It was 
worth, on the reasonable appraisal 
of well-informed men in the indus- 
try, not to exceed $50,000. It was 


“Beer Turns Sour,’’ Printers’ Inx, 


ember 9, 1933, page 25. “Beer Has - 


t Turned Sour,” November 30, 1933, 
mage 25. “Well, Maybe Beer’s a Little 
our,” December 7, 1933, page 12. 


offered for sale at that price for 
$10,000 cash, a long-term mortgage 
of $25,000 and the balance of 
$15,000 to be paid over a period 
of three years. 

When it was bought and recapi- 
talized, the issue price showed a 
valuation of more than $850,000. 
It was described as an 80,000- 
barrel brewery, based on fourteen- 
day beer. There are those that say 
that beer can’t be properly made 
in fourteen days. Assuming that 
it could, there is almost as much 
water in this capital structure as 
there is in the beer. 

Another one was worth when 
built $120,000 at a top valuation. 
It was not very well maintained, 
and when bought its outside value 
was $100,000. It was capitalized 
at $400,000. 


Predicts Many Changes 
in Management 


Here are two predictions to paste 
in your almanac for 1935. Before 
they are on a sound and successful 
operating basis, at least 60 per cent 
of the present breweries will have 
to change management. At least 
40 per cent will have to revise their 
capital structure downward. 

A good production manager or 
consulting engineer who never was 
in a brewery before can spend a 
week or two in the average plant 
and come out with an impressive 
list of wasteful, out-moded prac- 
tices, even though he will not go 
into the technical intricacies of 
brewing. 

If this seems to be far-fetched, 
let me assure you that it has been 
done. The company was in the 
red, and these changes, which had 
nothing to do with the mysterious 
functions of the brewmaster, were 
sufficient alone to account for most 
of the deficit. 

The same kind of a job can be 
done by a cost accountant in his 
field, and by a trained office man- 
ager, in the vast majority of all 
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the breweries now open—including 
some of the better-known ones 
among them. 

Leaving aside the entire question 
of sales and merchandising (and 
your articles to date haven't told 
the half of it) the management 
practices, the administrative per- 
sonnel, and the mental attitude of 
the brewing industry as a whole 
make it very poorly equipped for 
the job that ought to be done. 

A characteristic difficulty arises 


+ 
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from “delusions of grandeur.” To 
cite the extreme case, let some little 
50,000-barrel brewery in Maine get 
through some mysterious accident a 
carload order for California, and 
it is “all off.” The whole organi- 
zation becomes more excited about 
an order from 200 miles away than 
about five times the volume in its 
own county—although the former 
in most cases is never anything but 
a flash in the pan, and in many 
cases unprofitable. 


+ 


Rumford Adds Product 


Ts Rumford Company, known 
for its baking powder, has a 
new grocery product. Its forma- 
tive, experimental period extends 
back over several years to a time 
when company officials began to 
consider having a larger family 
of products. 

The newcomer was first devel- 
oped as a waffle and pancake flour. 
Upon consideration of the possible 
market, it was decided to experi- 
ment further; with the idea of 
producing an all-round hot-bread 
mix, which would compete not 
only with waffle and pancake 
flours, but with biscuit flour- 
mixes. 

General announcement of the 
new flour was withheld until the 
Rumford laboratory and kitchen 
were satisfied with its action and 
results and until a large group of 
average women had expressed ap- 
proval. 

And now the product has been 
christened with the name “Bakes- 
All” and has gone out into the 
world. 

The package was chosen for its 
display value from between forty 
and fifty designs submitted. There 
are but two solid colors—red and 
black, on white. 
package carries straight advertis- 
ing copy. Illustrations on the side 
refer to recipes in the back. The 
package opens with the pressure 
of the thumb and has the advan- 
tage of closing tightly again, for 
the protection of its contents. The 


The face of the - 


design was developed in extended 
form to use as a floor display 
holding twelve packages of the 
new product. 

Bakes-All has been introduced in 


selected territories, using premi 
ums, with special offers. These 
introductory premiums are in ad 
dition to the premiums which can 
be obtained through the coupon 
packed within the box. 
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NOTE TO CITY-MINDED 
COPY WRITERS... 
(and who isn't 2) 


A SMALL town is not a state 
LX of mind. It’s not just a loca- 
tion on a map. It’s not a matter 
of geography at all. A _ typical 
independent small town IS 
STATE OF LIVING. The eight 
and one half million families who 
live in small towns in this country 
live there by choice. They are the 
backbone of this country. They 
have a magazine all their own be- 
cause that magazine is written and 
assembled in the tempo of their 
daily lives. 

The modern small town home- 
maker is a home-maker in’ every 
sense of the word. Her family, on 
the average, consists of four per- 
sons. Distances are not great in 
small towns so the children come 
home for lunch at noon and so 
does father, be he the banker, the 
carpenter, the dentist, or the store 
clerk. The HOME in which this 
home-maker lives is spelled with 
capital letters. 


On the surface, The HOUSE- 
HOLD MAGAZINE looks like just 
another woman’s magazine, but it 
isn’t. If it were, there would be no 
need for it at all because the cov- 
erage maps are already burdened 
with figures representing city cir- 
culation. HOUSEHOLD has to be 
different. The editors had to know 
Small Town America or they 
wouldn't be editing HOUSEHOLD 
today. 

A close inspection of the depart- 
ments, features and fiction in 
HOUSEHOLD readily discloses 
the appeal which the magazine has 
for its 1,750,000 readers. Practical 
departments dealing in few fancies 
and fewer theories. It appeals to 
small town women, it reaches 
small town women, and it SELLS 
small town women a lot of fine 
merchandise that is advertised in 
its pages year in and year out. 
Household Magazine, Topeka, 
Kansas, Arthur Capper, Publisher. 


IF YOU SELL THROUGH WHOLESALERS, 
YOU HAVE SMALL TOWN DISTRIBUTION 





Palmolive Contest Spurs Sales 


Sete tee at aca aner tela. «allies aa 


yr of the prize-winning displays in the Palmolive contest 


ORE than 20,000 dealers sub- 

mitted photographs of dis- 
plays in the Palmolive Soap con- 
test which closed November 30. 

Of these, 1,616 were selected to 
receive the $12,000 cash prizes. The 
remaining contestants will all re- 
ceive a Palmolive Gift Box. Every 
State and virtually every locality 
in the country was represented in 
the competition. 

E. H. Little, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising, in 
announcing the winners, said: 

“Although it has been impossi- 
ble, thus far, to make a complete 
analvsis of the results, a survey 
made among 178 of the contestants 


—_ 
Hardy with Thompson 


J. Ross Hardy has joined the Chicago 
copy staff of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. For the last three years he 
has done advertising and sales promotion 
work for the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer. 


Two for Cabot 


New England Distillers, Inc., Boston, 
and Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass., have appointed Harold Cabot & 
Company, Inc., Boston, as advertising 
counsel. 


showed that their displays doubled 
their sales of Palmolive. We have 
received statements from many 
dealers saying that during the time 
their displays were up, their sales 
of Palmolive soap increased as 
much as five or six times.” 

The contest, which called for the 
use of the soap only in the mak- 
ing of a display, lasted for three 
months. To equalize the opportun- 
ities of the contestants, stores were 
placed in one of four groups, ac- 
cording to the size of the city or 
town in which they were located, 
and a complete set of prizes, from 
$250 for first, down to 300 of $5 
each were offered for each group. 


+. 
Williams Joins Hanff-Metzger 


Oscar Williams has joined Hanff-Metz 
ger, Inc., New York, as an account 
executive. He formerly was advertising 
director of The Ayer Company, Lowel 
Mass. More recently he has been wit! 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York 


WHODH Appoints Nutting 


George M. Nutting has been appointed 
commercial manager of Station WHDH, 
Boston. He was formerly with the 
O’Connell- Ingalls Advertising Agency as 
account executive. 
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Advertising Is Sound Economics 


Here Is a Defense That Answers Brain Trust Critics 





own ground. First published in The Dalhousie Review, this 
article is of more than academic interest because of the insidious 
sniping at advertising now being engaged in by pseudo-economists 
in high places. 


| Mé MARTYN argues with critics of brain-trust caliber on their 








By Howe Martyn 


Economic Analyst, A. McKim Limited 


F late years many and various 

attacks on advertising have 
been made. Most of these have 
been probably the expression of 
honest doubt as to its value. But 
some of them, especially of the 
last few months, may not have been 
entirely uninfluenced by the desire, 
made general by this “Great De- 
pression,” to find some scapegoat 
to bear away our sins and so our 
sorrows. 

Advertising will not do for a 
scapegoat. Whatever its faults, 
they are not those of Debts 
and Reparations, Prohibitive Tar- 
iffs, Artificial Deflations, and the 
other Great Devils at present 
mastering the world. The honest 
doubters, foremost among them 
Stuart Chase, do not make the mis- 
take of attributing all evil to the 
object of their abhorrence. They 
are concerned only that advertising 
should not keep too fair a place 
among the Good Spirits of our 
day. 

The other critics talk a harder 
language, of dollars and cents. They 
say those who buy advertised goods 
do not get their money’s worth, 
because not all of their money 
goes to paying the old familiar 
costs of interest, wages, and the 
profits which stimulate the entre- 
preneur. They say that advertis- 
ing also limits, interferes with, the 
freedom of consumers’ choice, and 
thus wrecks a chief support of 
that laissez-faire capitalistic eco- 
nomic mechanism which Adam 
Smith thought so beautifully sym- 
metrical and just as to be surely 
the word of God’s “invisible hand.” 


They say, in one set of words or 
another, that advertising is un- 
economic. 

* * 7 

Advertising is simply one part 
of the distributive machinery, and 
thus also of the total productive 
machinery, of the modern world. 
It pays its way; it produces value. 
A motor car is worthless before it 
is made. It is also worthless before 
it is carried to a place where there 
are people who could use it or (and 
this is all the economist can ever 
know) where there are people who 
want it enough to pay for it. Fi- 
nally, such motor car is still use- 
less until people know that it is 
in this new place, for people can- 
not want (despite the mystic 
“yearnings” of which some novel- 
ists tell) something which they do 
not know anything about, some- 
thing of which they have never 
thought. 

Advertising helps to satisfy hu- 
man wants (i.e. it creates value), 
even when it seems merely to be 
helping to create the wants. And 
its contribution to these correla- 
tive processes of creating and 
satisfying human desires is in the 
last analysis not different at all 
from that of any other sort of 
human productive endeavor. 

It is agreed indeed already, by 
the critics of advertising, that 
“mere announcements” perform a 
valuable socio-economic function. 
But such critics maintain also that, 
even granting so much value to 


‘advertising, they can yet, with the 


help of a division of advertising 
into good and bad kinds, continue to 
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attack most of it as now in ex- 
istence. 

Here they are wrong. They are 
wrong even though they may con- 
tinue to appear right to many of 
the people of this generation, be- 
cause of the prejudiced theories of 
moral and social “good” which are 
so strong in the prevalent “climate 
of opinion” of today. 


Distinguishing the 
True and False 


There is a powerful prejudice 
today to the effect that there are 
some true good things and aims, 
other false ones, and that these can 
be distinguished from one another 
directly, without dependence on a 
calculation of probable  conse- 
quences, without reference to 
whether or not people pay any at- 
tention to such  pseudo-goods 
through their actions. It is said to 
be wrong to steal, for instance, for 
other reasons than that some un- 
lucky robbers (usually the small 
and weak ones) get caught and put 
in jail; for other reasons than that 
experience shows it an easier world 
to live in if people don’t steal; 
for other reasons than that most 
people do not steal. 

In fact, however, there are no 
“moral” reasons, no reasons other 
than the practical ones that if we 
are wise in our own interest we 
shall not want to steal. Similarly, 
there are no good things for in- 
dividuals or society other than the 
things people want, regard as good 
for their own personal reasons. 

Thus it is not possible for critics 
of advertising, or any other social 
phenomenon, to say that it ought 
not to be because it creates wants 
which people ought not to have. 
Such statements violate a funda- 
mental postulate of economics, 
which is that any want is as good 
as any other want, if people will 
pay the same amount of money to 
have it satisfied. 

The great assumption of eco- 
nomic science is, of course, that it 
is good that people’s wants should 
be satisfied. This assumption is 
justified by the fact that people 
do act to get their wants satisfied. 
Economics has come into being, it 
is a study which is carried on now, 
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partly perhaps because Mr. Keynes 
and Mr. Mitchell have a curiosity 
to find out how things work, but 
largely because Mr. Chase, and 
most of us, believe that the study 
of business and industry will en- 
able us to get more of our wants 
satisfied. The purpose behind the 
study of economics is to cause 
business and industry to create an 
ever greater total of utility, of 
human wants satisfied. 

Advertising is in complete har- 
mony with this fundamental pur- 
pose, this premise too often con- 
cealed, of the science of economics. 
The aims of the two are the same 
—more utility. 

Both the purest of economic 
theorists and the most practical 
head of an advertising agency 
share motives and beliefs. They both 
believe that humanity has a capacity 
for continuous expansion of its de- 
sires side by side with satisfaction 
of desires previously stimuiated. 
This is the nature of man, they 
say, that he is never satisfied; yet 
we must continue both to try to 
satisfy him, and to find new chan- 
nels for his dissatisfaction, because 
man’s happiness comes not simply 
from the sating of one desire, but 
from the continuity of desires and 
satisfactions. 

No classification of wants, no 
division of advertising into kinds, 
no invidious comparisons of new 
“psychological” methods of adver- 
tising with the old simple announce- 
ment technique, can therefore be in 
the least justified. No one can say 
that people should not want to 
drink more coffee, should not want 
to try a new and smoother shaving- 
cream. 


Motives That Have 
Always Guided 


There is no reason why fear, or 


sexual desire, or envy of the 
luxurious habits of a film star 
should not be associated with any 
human demand for goods what- 
ever. These motives, fear, or what- 
ever else, have always guided hu- 
man activity. What has happened 
now, since these have been broughit 
within the sphere of advertising, is 
only that a few people know that 
fear inspires the toothbrush, and 
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FARMERS HAVE MONEY TO SPEND 


THEY have come through 
the depression in pretty 
good shape. Thousands of 
them out there in the mid- 
western states. 

A lot of money has re- 
cently gone or is going into 
these states through the 
Government crop and live- 
stock reduction program. 

Farm prices have gone 
up considerably in the last 
year. Up 80 per cent over 
last year on corn on October 


15. And 80 per cent on 
wheat. And 40 per cent on 
cotton. And 118 per cent 
on potatoes. 

Their farm mortgage prob- 
lems are being ironed out. 

Buying power is greatly in- 
creased in Capper Country. 
In these good midwestern 
states that are covered like a 
blanket by Capper’s Farmer. 
Capper’s Farmer, opinion 
molder and buying guide of 
nearly a million families. 


Cappers Farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 
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use that knowledge deliberately. 
There is only one way in which 
the value of advertising can be 
impugned. That is a hard way, be- 
cause @ priori arguments—from the 
relation of advertising to the edu- 
cating of taste, the creating of more 
and more wants and thus of new 
utility—are all on one side. 


What Advertising’s 
Critic Must Prove 


The critic must henceforth give 
up his generalizations, and under- 
take the difficult task of showing 
how advertising in some particular 
direction decreases the total of hu- 
man wants and thus of human 
satisfactions. He must show how 
advertising makes man a stodgier, 
duller, more satiated animal, in- 
stead of the zestful being we see 
him in fact increasingly becoming. 

Liberals and individualists are 
today, many of them, caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. Their suscep- 
tibilities are touched (and liberals 
are notoriously sentimental) by the 
loss and the waste and the suffer- 
ing existent under our present eco- 
nomic order. Yet they see their 
cherished laissez-faire, their free- 
dom to do as they wish, to be the 
chief obstacle to the ending of all 
this. 

Economic planning, controlled 
production and controlled consump- 
tion, seem to them genuine needs, 
and yet these also seem incompat- 
ible with personal freedom. Liberals 
and individualists object to adver- 
tising, for the very fact that it 
gives to the few deliberating ad- 
vertisers control over the mass of 
human desires. Liberal sociologists 
dislike advertising, believing with 
Edmund Burke (whether aware of 
this or not) that humanity moves 
quicker to its goal of progress 
stumbling blindly, than lighted on- 
ward by the few who know what 
they think progress is. Liberal 
economists dislike advertising, be- 
lieving that out of the chaos of 
spontaneous wants comes a greater 
total of satisfaction of wants than 
if wants are set by advertising in 
the direction where the means of 
satisfying them are already pre- 
pared. 

The success of control, whether 
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practiced by the State in Russia or 
by private monopolies, trusts and 
combines, has decimated the ranks 
of the liberal and individualist 
economists. 

It is a fact now that in many 
fields the producer, or some other 
body, has considerable control over 
demand; and this is no longer 
thought, as it was in 1890 when 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
passed, to do of necessity any great 
harm. Therefore, that advertising 
gives the producer another instru- 
ment of control over demand, an 
instrument on a par for power 
with monopoly, is no longer to most 
economists a reason for attacking 
it. 

As was shown above when it was 
stated that “making known” is 
fundamental to the existence of 
wants for goods, exchange of goods 
and an economic order of any sort 
imply at least rudimentary adver- 
tising. Also and on the other hand, 
demand is still a reflection of hv- 
man wants, no matter how it is 
created. Therefore, the producer's 
having now an instrument for 
creating and directing demand dis- 
rupts neither our economy nor our 
economics. 


Advertising’s Place in 
Controlling Waste 


Furthermore, there is this special 
significance in the effect of adver- 
tising on demand, that the control 
of demand which advertising gives 
may be a most potent instrument 
in solving those problems of waste 
which face industry today, and an 
instrument of solving them in a 
way more soothing to the feelings 
of liberals and individualists than 
the harsh method of State edicts 
practiced in Soviet Russia. 

Control of some sort is a pre- 
requisite of controlled cr planned 
production. The producer must 
know definitely what amounts of 
his product he will be able to dis- 
pose of, and on what terms, so that 
he can adjust his productive mech- 
anism accordingly. Only thus can 
the greatest cause of economic loss 
—supply out of adjustment to de- 
mand—be eliminated. 

Now advertising can be made a 
weapon for controlling demand. At 
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a cost comparatively small, people 
can be induced by advertising to 
want particular kinds and qualities 
of goods, and in calculable quan- 
tities. 

This is being done already ; adver- 
tising has been largely instrumental 
in causing people to accept readily 
the high degree of standardization 
of manufactured goods which has 
come about recently, and which 
has been an important factor in the 
increase of material wealth that the 
last decade has seen. Advertising is 
the most practical method of 
achieving the control over demand 
which decreases waste, especially 
in the case of the demand of in- 
dividualistic freedom-loving peo- 
ples, because it gives control with- 
out irksomeness. It goes to the 
root of the problem of control of 
consumption, and makes people’s 
wants flow in those directions 
(toward standardized mass-pro- 
duced goods) which economists 
and industrialists know to be the 
best for insuring the satisfaction 
of wants on the largest possible 
scale. 

That advertising should have 
grown up to perform this function, 
in free-enterprise economy nations, 
without the turmoil that Soviet 
Russia has gone through in moving 
toward an identical end, is almost 
a vindication of Adam Smith and 
his oft-derided “invisible hand.” 

Those who object to advertising, 
on the score of this deeper signifi- 
cance that it has in providing an 
instrument of conscious control 
over the wants of the majority, are 
the few radicals who have broken 
away from the control of the pre- 
dominant cultural environment of 
our day at a few points, and who 
therefore think, falsely, that they 
have reached an independent stand- 
point. They are people objecting to 


— 


R. F. Murphy Advanced 
by “Country Life” 
Robert F. Murphy has been appointed 


irector of automotive advertising of 
vuntry Life and The American Home, 


New York. He has been with the Coun- - 


try Life-American Home Corporation for 
many years. 
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conscious and planned guidance of 
what shall be the dominant social 
customs of nations, not realizing 
the necessity of uniformity, not 
realizing even how vast is the 
extent to which they themselves 
are still bound to such customs. 

While such people may drive a 
motor car unequipped with the 
latest gadgets, yet they wear the 
clothes, eat the foods, enjoy the 
golf that other people do. And 
the answer to their general argu- 
ment, which is essentially that they 
do not wish to be led where the 
rest are going, can be given in the 
rhetorical question—do they be- 
lieve, again with Edmund Burke 
(ideal spokesman for both liberal 
and conservative of old schools) 
that the rest would go in any 
better direction if left to them- 
selves than if guided by the highly 
intelligent men who advertise? 

Is custom to be sacred just be- 
cause, and only when, it is hap- 
hazard? 

Advertising is in the ultimate 
analysis a mere branch of the great 
art, now slowly becoming a science, 
of propaganda. Propaganda is a 
vital force in social life. 

How vital will be seen when it is 
realized “education” of any kind 
—‘“truth” being so unstable a thing, 
so difficult to determine absolutely 
—is only a part of propaganda too. 
The school teacher in a sense only 
advertises Euclid and Cicero, and 
too often with a technique that is 
woefully inadequate. 

Propaganda gives direction to so- 
cial life, because it is the work of 
the people who think on purpose, 
deliberately. It is the work of the 
people who do the thinking for the 
multitude which is now, and seems 
likely always to be, too busy en- 
joying itself to bother about the 
sources of enjoyment. 


— 


Bowser Service Adds Stylist 
to Staff 


Mrs. Linda Bonbright Lyman, stylist, 
formerly with The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
has joined the Bowser Service Corpora- 
tion, New York, which specializes in de- 
ng ee and promoting merchandise for 
the home. 





Nature Co-Operates with Shugloy 
Campaign 


Goodrich Overshoes Advertising in Early November Needed Only a 
Snowstorm—and Got It! 


O* the very day that the final 
magazine advertisement of a 
campaign on Shuglovs—the B. F. 
Goodrich line of overshoes and 
shoes for wet weather—appeared, 
a representative of that publication 
called Paul N. Swaffield, 


pany told women in national adver- 
tising. One of the advertisements 
appeared in four colors. A bleed 
illustration showed the models posed 
in striking color photography to 
bring out the new designs. The 





the advertising manager of 
Goodrich, on the telephone. 

“We told you when we 
got the order for this ad- 
vertising,” he said, “that 
we would do everything we 
could to help you make 
it a success. What you 
needed most you said was a 
snowstorm. Well, we have 
delivered it with the ad- 
vertisement. It’s snowing 
today all the way across 
the northern part of the 
United States from Mon- 
tana to Maine!” 

Weather plays an impor- 
tant part in the sale of 
many products, but Nature 
can’t always be relied upon 
to come through as it did 
in this instance, when a big 
Arctic high surged down 
over the American conti- 
nent with an unprecedented 
early November cold spell. 
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This cold spell was a 
fortunate circumstance that 
generated a buying incen- 
tive out of a campaign 
which had been designed 
with another broad purpose. Much 
improvement has been made re- 
cently in styling and fitting wo- 
men’s galoshes, consequently an 
educational job was deemed neces- 
sary to tell American women that 
no longer is it necessary to appear 
with ugly looking overshoes in 
snowstorms and wet weather. 

This season the company has 
made every effort to tell the public 
about the new Shuglovs. “Lizard, 
sharkskin, kid, suede—amazingly 
reproduced”—“A lizard lent his 
scales, a shark his skin”—the com- 


Advertising was needed to show the new de- 


signs—weather to sell them 


final advertisement was a two-page 
magazine spread appearing Novem 
ber 18. 

The whole campaign was handed 
to the trade in an elaborate silver- 
covered portfolio. It carried the 
statement: “It has been proven that 
there is an exceptionally large 
number of carefully dressed wo- 
men whose good taste cannot be 
satisfied with old-fashioned, un- 
sightly, clumsy, ill-fitting ‘galoshes.’ 
Such women realize that they must 
be as carefully and correctly cos- 
tumed in stormy weather as on fair 
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Jersey Observer 


wishes you 


A Most “Prosperous and 


Happy New Year 


* Not to intrude the sordid commercial note too 
much, but one way of helping toward a pros- 
perous New Year is to test your big city copy 
in a big city territory at a cheap rate. You 
can do it for only 12¢ a line in The Jersey 
Observer, of Hudson County, New Jersey— 
right across the river from New York City. 


Ask Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman men for details. 
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days. Shuglovs will be nationally 
advertised throughout the stormy 
season to millions of women, who 
are discriminating purchasers of 
fine apparel—your best prospects 
for this attractive protection.” 

A display unit—in silver and 
black—which could be used in a 
window or shoe department on 
stormy days was made available to 
every dealer. It was mounted on 
a black platform providing room 
for displaying actual Shuglovs. 
Black and silver window stickers 
were packed with the display. Two 
folders were prepared which deal- 
ers could use as envelope enclo- 
sures with monthly statements or as 
package stuffers. Free newspaper 
mats were furnished in various 
sizes for dealers to use for adver- 
tisements in local newspapers to tie 
up with the national campaign. 

Blow-ups of the four-color ad- 
vertisements were sent to branches 
all over the country for- distribu- 
tion to dealers to display in their 
windows. These were mounted on 
giant cards. A special window dis- 
play was designed for selected big 
department-store accounts in the 
large cities. On the high panel in 
the background it showed three 
manikins in rainy day costume 
parading with umbrellas at rakish 
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angles. With each display were 
provided attractively mounted coy- 
ers of the magazines and black and 
white cards with the simple printed 
message: “New Shuglovs—as Fea- 
tured in Vogue . . . make the regu- 
lation galosh look old fashioned as 
a knee-length skirt.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Swaffield, 
two merchandising features ac- 
counted for the unusually wide- 
spread tie-up from the better de- 
partment stores and shoe dealers 
which this Shuglov campaign re- 
ceived. 

One of these features was a defi- 
nite merchandising schedule which 
was provided so that displays and 
tie-up advertising appeared in con- 
junction with the magazine adver- 
tising. The other feature was the 
extraordinary style note which was 
given to mountings of blow-ups 
and reprints of the magazine 
advertisements. As an example, 
Mr. Swaffield mentions the two- 
page magazine spread which was 
mounted on quarter-inch thick 
board dressed with Cellophane to 
give the appearance of being pressed 
under glass. These features of the 
merchandising made the advertis- 
ing doubly intensive and effective 
during the short season in which 
Shuglovs were advertised. 


+ 


G-F Puts Product in New Class 


ALESMEN of General Foods 
are now engaged in getting 
their trade ready to introduce New 
Minute Tapioca in a new carton. 
The new product, based on con- 
sumer research, lifts Minute Tapi- 
oca out of the “slow-cooking” class 
and identifies it with “quick prepa- 
ration” desserts. 

The new product reduces cook- 
ing time from fifteen minutes to 
five minutes—a fact that is ex- 
pected to result in greater use of 


+ 
Kerman with Associated Oil 


F. R. Kerman, formerly assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of America of 
California, is now with the finance divi- 
sion of the Associated Oil Company, San 
Francisco. He is a former president of 
the Financial Advertisers Association. 


the product, therefore faster turn- 
over, larger volume and _ conse- 
quently more profit for retailers. 
The new product will be adver- 
tised in 1934 with full pages in 
color in women’s magazines. But 
first salesmen are being urged to 
follow the strategy laid down for 
bringing the product before retail- 


ers’ patrons. The original product is . 


to be displayed until stocks are dis 
posed of. Then the new tapioca in 
its new package is to be displayed 


+ 


Directs Tool Sales 


W. A. Nugent has been appointed 
sales manager of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago. Formerly 
manager of the St. Louis branch, Mr. 
Nugent has recently been district man- 
ager in the Chicago territory. 
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Proposed Trade-Marks Conflict, 
Denied Registration 


Advertisers’ Opposition Is Successful in Several Patent Office Decisions 


poor of advertising, engaged 
in over a considerable period 
of time and in an extensive way, 
is an effective weapon for manu- 
facturers who enter an opposition 
to trade-mark registration. This 
was again brought out last month, 
in decisions handed down at the 
U. S. Patent Office. 

One such decision, in which the 
Easy Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion was victor, involved the nota- 
tion “Easy-Z”, registration of 
which was sought as a trade-mark 
for flake soap for general house- 
hold and laundry use. In view of 
the prior adoption and use of the 
term “Easy” on washing machines, 
registration for the soap flakes was 
not allowed. 

First Assistant Commissioner 
Kinnan noted that the evidence on 
behalf of the opposer shows that 


it has been selling goods under. its 
mark for a number of years and 
has widely advertised them. Any 
doubt as to confusion should be 
resolved against the newcomer, he 
said. 

“The view is pressed on behalf 


of the opposer,” he continued, 
“that since flake soap is quite gen- 
erally used in connection with the 
washing of clothes in washing ma- 
chines, parties familiar with op- 
poser’s machines would, on seeing 
the applicant’s soap package and 
his trade-mark thereon, be led to 
conclude the soap had its origin 
with the opposer. In support of 
this point the opposer has sub- 
mitted exhibit I which is a carton 
showing that the Hurley Machine 
Company has placed upon the mar- 
ket a soap powder which is stated 

be ‘especially for washing ma- 
hines’ presumably those made by 
the Hurley Machine Company. Un- 
der these conditions it is contended 
hy opposer that if the soap were 
inferior, users of opposer’s ma- 
chines might conclude the latter 
were unsatisfactory in suitably 
cleaning the clothes, and this would 


be to the damage of opposer.” 

In another decision, also, an ad- 
vertiser’s trade-mark was upheld 
as against the application of a 
company that had later entered the 
field. “Hydromatic” as a trade- 
mark for water-coolers was op- 
posed by the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corporation, maker of 
Ice-O-Matic refrigerating units. 
Similarity of the significance of 
the conflicting marks was noted by 
Commissioner Kinnan, who said in 
his decision : 

“Since the opposer is admittedly 
the first in the field, the question 
here presented is restricted to that 
of the similarity of the marks. 
Both marks possess the same 
terminology, ‘omatic,’ and the pre- 
fix ‘Hydro’ in applicant’s mark 
suggests water while the prefix 
‘Ice’ of opposer’s mark suggests 
water in a frozen condition. There 
is in consequence a similarity of 
significance in the dissimilar por- 
tions of the two marks while there 
is an identical significance in the 
terminal portions of the two 
marks. Used as the marks are 
upon the same kind of goods, it is 
thought there is a probability of 
confusion.” 


“Absorbine” versus 
“Robene” 


One other decision was likewise 
made, apparently, very largely be- 
cause of the extensive advertising 
engaged in by the opposer. Regis- 
tration was denied “Robene” as 
the mark of a liquid for the treat- 
ment of sore muscles, etc., the op- 
poser being W. F. Young, Inc., 
maker of Absorbine and Absor- 
bine, Jr. 

In his decision the First Assis- 
tant Commissioner stated that a 
stipulation had been entered into 
to the effect that opposer had been 
selling its products under its marks 
for many years and had spent large 
sums in advertising and that the 
applicant had spent a considerable 
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sum in advertising and sold some 
85,000 bottles of its products, and 
then said: 

“The goods are substantially 
identical in kind and reach the 
same class of customers through 
substantially the same class of 
dealers, merchants, or distributors. 
There is no dispute as to the 
goods possessing the same de- 
scriptive properties nor as _ to 
the opposer being very long prior 
in the field and having estab- 
lished a wide reputation for its 
goods. Under these conditions, there 
remains to be considered merely 
the similarity of the marks.” 

Concerning the marks, he said: 

“The marks possess certain 
similarities in their terminology, 
and they possess specific differ- 
ences. If a customer had both 
marks upon the goods of the re- 
spective parties presented simul- 
taneously to him, it is reasonably 
probable he would not be misled; 
but in purchasing goods of this 
character a purchaser seldom sees 
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both marks at the same time, fre- 
quently acts upon memory, and it 
would seem there is a possibility 
of confusion. The applicant’s mark 
is made up of the letters ‘Robene’ 
while the opposer’s mark has the 
terminology ‘orbine,’ the ‘o’ and the 
‘r’ being merely reversed and the 
terminal ‘bine’ being substantially 
identical in sound and significance 
with the applicant’s suffix ‘bene.’ 
While it is of course the rule to 
consider the marks in their en- 
tirety, yet there still remains a 
similarity although there are ad- 
mittedly differences between the 
marks. It would seem the appli- 
cant should not have approached 
so nearly the widely advertised, 
extensively used, and well-known 
marks of the opposer.” 

The next and last recourse of 
an applicant for a _ trade-mark, 
registration of which has been 
denied by the Commissioner of 
Patents through one of his assis- 
tants, is to appeal to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 


/ 


Senator Dill vs. Radio 


NTERESTED in Governmental 

regulation of radio broadcasting 
since 1926, Senator Dill, chairman 
of the Commerce Committee, has 
given advance notice that radio ad- 
vertising will again come up for 
criticism at the next session of 
Congress. His viewpoint is sum- 
marized in a special dispatch to the 
New York Times, which quotes 
him as saying that the radio com- 
mission was most inefficient in that 
it had “not taken the initiative in 
making more allocations of air time 
and had failed to control advertis- 
ing abuses. 

“Tf it does not show more effi- 
ciency in its work,” he recommends, 
“we should reduce it to one mem- 
ber with a board to pass on salient 
radio matters. With the protests 
against advertising matters absorb- 
ing the air without furnishing ade- 
quate entertainment, the commis- 
sion has done nothing. 

“It does not seem to have any 
conception of its duty. Under a 
Supreme Court decision it has 
power to decide as to the character 


of advertising as well as what per 
cent of advertising shall figure in a 
program.” 

Unless the commission puts a re- 
striction on advertising, Senator 
Dill foresees the possibility that 
some definite legislation may be 
enacted specifying what the com- 
mission must do. He thinks it 
might be a good thing to follow 
the German system, whereby a cer- 
tain period and time is allotted to 
advertising matter, making it pos- 
sible for the listener to tune out 
during those periods. 

Last year the radio commission 
reported a study which revealed 
6.55 per cent of the total broad- 
cast hours of all stations was de- 
voted to sales talks. This report 
was made in compliance with a 
resolution introduced by Senator 
Couzens and amended by Senator 
Dill. It was the sense of the reso- 
lution that commercial credit should 
be limited to sponsorship mention 
On this point the commission re 
ported that such limitation did not 
appear practicable and satisfactory. 
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; Li QUOR and 
(CONVICTION 


OR a dozen years The Atlantic has had its convictions 
on the liquor question, and expressed them, but the 
expression has been academic. Now liquor and liquor 
advertising are with us. It costs money to refuse adver- 
tising, but principles have their place. In the January 
Atlantic appears this statement which means precisely 
what it says: 


A WORD ON TEMPERANCE 
Many people who regard the Atlantic as an American 
institution have written to inquire into our policy regarding 
the advertisement of liquor. 
Our friends have a right to know where we stand. 


In its policy toward liquor, the Atlantic’s single goal is 
temperance. It is our informed belief that beers and wines 
are not only an aid, but an essential aid, to the temperate 
life of the nation. We have, therefore, opened our adver- 
tising pages to beer and wine. 


In regard to liquor, we believe that so long as it is de- 
manded by a large public it cannot be suppressed, but that 
every artificial stimulation of this trade is clearly against pub- 
lic interest. The Atlantic has therefore refused, and will con- 
tinue to refuse, all advertising of whiskey, gin, and brandy. 


* 
National opinion has run to one extreme. Now it runs 
to the other. A concerted effort at high pressure selling 
of liquor is now in progress. 

We believe that advertising to increase the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors should not be countenanced. It 
is injurious to temperance and prejudicial to much useful 
business. The Atlantic will stick to its colors. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


BY ‘ 
eel ok ° 
. PRESIDENT. 





Better , Than Home-Made 


Strong Reason-Why Copy Featured in Joint Campaign by Appl 
Sauce Canners 


"T BE well -known food advertising 
cliché about something being as 
good as home-made or as mother 
used to make has no standing with 
the apple sauce canners of upper 
New York State. They say their 
product has a uniform quality 
better than home-made, and, using 
strong reason-why copy, have set 
in motion a program of co-opera- 
tive advertising to convince house- 
wives of it. 

The sponsoring association is 
Apple Sauce Canners, Inc., a non- 
profit organization of seventeen 
New York canners, formed for the 
purpose of moving their yearly 
pack at a profit by increasing con- 
sumption through advertising. The 
copy is appearing in leading news- 
papers in six large cities. 

Most housewives, though not all, 
know that apple sauce may 
be had in cans. Very few, 


apples and then her apple sauce js 
good. But in most cases it is neces- 
sary to accept apples which are not 
suitable. Consequently there is as 
a rule considerable variance in 
quality, taste and consistency of 
apple sauce made at home. 

In canned apple sauce these dif- 
ferences do not exist, because the 
product is made from the proper 
apples at the proper time. This may 
mean, as with some packers in the 
association, the use of only one 
type of fall apple. Others may run 
one type for a while and then blend 
two or three types in order to in- 
sure as high a quality as can be 
secured. In any event, the result is 
a carefully controlled product that 
is uniformly right. 

The advertising explains this ad- 
vantage in simple terms and points 





however, are aware that the 
canned product may, in ad- 
dition to its convenience 
feature, possess a superior 
flavor to their own make. 
The association aims to 
implant that knowledge by 
presenting the specific facts 
in the case. The basic sales 
background of the cam- 
paign, briefly, is this: 

The best apple sauce is 
made from apples which 
ripen in the fall and, more- 
over, some particular types 
of apples are well suited to 5. 
the making of apple sauce, 2 
whereas others require 
blending. The housewife, 7 
however, makes her apple . 
sauce all through the year 
and is forced to use what- 
ever types of apples may 
be obtainable at the time. 

At certain periods she may 
happen to get the right 


+ 


No brand names are men- 
tioned—the signature is that 


1. 


3. 


4. 


Eight Reasons Why 
you should buy 


CANNED APPLESAUCE 


It offers exceptional food value. 


It 1s fact that when apples are prepared as applesauce 
they are more easily digested 


Applesauce is good for you—containing mineral salts 
that are beneficial. 


It is good alone — refreshing for breakfast, as a dessert 
for lunch, or as a side dish with the meat course at 
dinner 

It is a favored food for children. 

It is a quick and “friendly help” in preparing desserts 
that will satisfy the most critical, jaded appetite. 


+ It is uniformly fine, im quality, flavor, and consistency. 


It is more eeonomica! and satisfactory than making it 
yourself—if you figure the cost af apples. sugar, waste, 


You can make applesadce only from 


the type of apples which happen to 
be in the market— but 


CANNED APPLESAUCE 
is a blend of apples of 
distinctly different flavors 


Appce Sauce Canners, Inc. 
Commmmerce Bids. Rochester, N.Y 
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out that the uniform quality of 
canned apple sauce results both in 
more appetizing flavor and the 
economy of securing a better sauce 
for the money than home-made 
The convenience of avoiding the 
fuss, waste and bother of prepar- 
ing apple sauce is also stressed in 
the campaign. 

Combined with these appeals 
concerned mainly with winning 
converts to the canned product, are 
two others designed to induce more 
frequent serving of apple sauce in 
the home. The healthfulness of the 
product, because it contains bene- 
ficial mineral salts and is easily 
digested, is one. The second is the 
many uses of apple sauce, brought 
out by presenting recipes of appe- 
tizing desserts which may be made 
with it. 

No brand names are mentioned 
in the advertising, since the sole 
purpose of the campaign is to 
acquaint the housewife with the 
advantages of canned apple sauce. 
Each of the canners in the asso- 
ciation markets an apple sauce un- 
der his own label and some, in 
addition, market it under the pri- 
vate brands of jobbers, distributors 
and chain stores. 

All advertisements in the cam- 
paign are pure, undiluted reason- 
why, and each point is set down 
with straightforward, factual sim- 
plicity. The observation is unavoid- 
ible that members of the association 

t out their product in cans only. 


Represent Radioart Guild 


Radioart Guild of America, Los An- 
geles, electrical transcriptions, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. H. Lockwood as Chi- 
cago representative with offices in the 
Drake Hotel. Frank Herman will be 
San Francisco representative with of- 
fices in the Humboldt Bank Building. 


Death of W. R. Daniels 


William R. Daniels, secretary-treasurer 
of C. C. Winningham, Inc., Detroit ad- 
ertising agency. died by his own hand 
ecently. Mr. Daniels, who was in his 
thirty-eighth year, had been suffering 
from a chronic illness for some time. 


Has Provision Account 


. has appointed Monroe F. 
nce., Newark, N. J., to direct 
advertising of its Taylor Porkroll. 


a Ne So Provision Company, Tren-. 


D: eher, 
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ALES.... 


SALESOCRACY 


[= others plot out the world’s 
energy resources. . . . Plot out 
for yourself the world’s sales- 
resources and act on your findings. 
While business lags at home a 
myriad English - speaking ople 
throughout the world are still bay. 
Now is the hour to go after 
these rich markets. There is no 
surer avenue of appeal than 
through Punch—the paper | that 
enjoys the profoundest 

of an immensely wide ike of 
readers, the paper that is eagerly 
awaited every week and conned 
from cover to cover, the paper that 
achieves such brilliant results that 
unsolicited letters reach us almost 
daily in enthusiastic testimony of 
its pulling power. Get into Purich 
now with your goods, your ser- 
vices. Better times are waiting for 
users of 


PUNCH 


The only high-class weekly in England 
publisheng audited bell ous asta sales. 


Marion Jean Lyon, Advertisement Mgr.. Punch 
10, Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4., Eng 








Chain-Store Sales for November 


November November % 11 Months 11 Month 4 

Company 1933 1932 Chge. 1933 1932 Chge, 
Gt. At. & Pac. (a)$77,630,688 $78,623,741 — 1.2 $618,662,901 $672,152,696 7.9 
*Sears, Roebuck (b) 28,763,631 22,609,104 +27.2 250,082,074 252,606,258 — 09 
*“Montg. Ward ... 20,742,133 16,551,568 +25.3 167,898,527 159,014,106 5.5 
F. W. Woolworth . 20,995,849 20,215,542 + 3.8 213,517,668 216,789,612 + 1.5 
J. C. Penney 19,215,787 15,038,208 +27.7 152,946,139 136,330,694 +-12.1 
Safeway Stores (c) 17,210,537 16,328,978 + 5.4 201,882,715 210,412,546 — 49 
Kroger G. & B. (d) 16,266,255 15,762,237 + 3.2 188,766,357 197,023,492 — 6.8 
American Stores (e) 10,698,303 10,551,153 + 1.4 99,999,358 106,203,066 - 
S. S. Kresge 10,465,036 9,841,370 + 6.3 106,001,964 106,370,162 - 
First National (f). 7,996,130 7,870,443 + 1.6 68,709,424 67,220,870 
W. T. Grant .... 6,899,535 6,334,396 + 8.9 65,197,481 61,940,825 4 
S. H. Kress .... 5,585,555 4,853,553 +15.1 53,577,431 53,449,505 + 
National Tea (g). 4,695,523 4,557,968 + 3.0 57,673,773 60,174,702 
Walgreen Co. .... 3,871,255 3,471,767 +11.5 42,094,383 41,731,785 
H. C. Bohack (h) 3,076,128 3,099,430 — 0.7 27,411,895 29,937,057 - 
J. J. Newberry .. 2,935,997 2,661,161 +10.3 29,078,171 27,725,232 +- 
Grand Union (i).. 2,235,306 2,163,689 + 3.3 25,595,456 27,505,347 
G. C. Murphy .... 1,976,458 1,562,627 +26.4 18,254,209 15,642,348 
Melville Shoe (j).. 1,860,551 1,476,560 +26.0 18,765,009 18,663,657 
Interstate Dept. Sts. 1,520,765 1,630,908 — 6.7 14,942,982 16,156,622 
Dominion Stores (k) 1,499,915 1,676,627 —10.5 18,092,958 20,866,939 
West. Auto Supply 1,320,000 1,115,000 +18.4 11,550,000 10,736,000 
Neisner Bros. .... 1,294,995 1,187,048 + 9.09 12,645,187 12,632,629 +- 
Lane Bryant .... 972,360 905,676 + 7.4 10,321,936 10,707,269 
Schiff Company ... 830,475 708,830 +17.1 8,146,163 7,864,412 
Winn & Lovett (1) 417,947 392,612 + 6.4 4,421,179 4,580,938 
M. H. Fishman .. 249,610 212,681 +17.3 2,328,281 2,215,276 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 





(a)—5 wks. and 40 wks. ended Dec. 2, (g)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 2. 
(b)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 3. (h)—5 wks. and 47 wks. to Dec. 2 
(c)—4 and 48 wks. to Dec. 2. (i)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 2. 
(d)—4 and 48 wks. to Dec. 2. (j)—4 wks. and 48 wks. to Nov. 25 
(e)—4 wks. and 11 mos, ended Nov. 25. (k)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 2. 
(f)—4 and 34 wks. ended Nov. 25. (1)—47 wks. to Nov. 25. 


Number of Stores in Operation 


Enp oF NovEMBER Enp or Novemrer 

1933 1932 1932 

4,749 Melville Shoe 529 487 

Safeway 3,386 Walgreen 47( 
J. C. Penney 1,476 W. T. Grant 444 
National Tea 1,408 B.S DOOR: estvaceues 229 
S. S. Kresge 722 G. C. Murphy 175 


Neisner Bros. ...... 79 79 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company for November reports sales, express 
in tons, were estimated as 460,525 this year, compared with 494,043 in November 
1932. This is a decrease in quantity of merchandise sold of 33,518 tons, or 6 78 
per cent. Average weekly sales in November were $15,526,138 compared with 
$15,724,748 in 1932, a decrease of $198,610. Average weekly tonnage sales were 
92,105, compared with 98,808 in November, 1932, a decrease of 6,703 tons. 
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Books in Brief 


NMENTIONABLES. By Robert 

Cortes Holliday. (Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith.) It has 
been the world’s loss that no his- 
torian worthy of the name has ever 
considered underwear a subject for 
more than contemporary study. In 
fact, those historians who have 
given the subject the closest atten- 
tion have looked upon it entirely 
in the nature of home work. 

Therefore, the nation owes a 
of gratitude or something to 
Mr. Holliday who has made a 
study of underwear from the time 
of the pre-historic Minoans to the 
latest and youngest writer of linge- 
rie advertising. He has traced not 
only the evolution of the humble 
drawer but also the rise and fall, 
as it were, of the corset. There is, 
ot course, due notice of the chast- 
ity belt as well as the matinee 
skirt. 

One of the more joyous chap- 
ters is the final one, “Nudity in 
Publicity,” in which he points out 
that one of the earliest illustrated 
underwear advertisements appeared 
in 1887 in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and proceeds to sketch rapidly 
what has happened since. 

His chapter is headed with the 
quaint story of a mother of thirty 
years ago who used to cut out all 
the pictures of underwear from 
the advertisements so that the 
children would not see them. These 
children, of course, were fortunate 
enough to grow up to enjoy the 
decade after the war when even 
the more warmly dressed women 
in advertising have been content 
with a pair of stockings and some 
scanties, 


debt 


* * * 


A Decade of Radio Advertising. 
By Herman S. Hettinger. (The 
University of Chicago Press.) 
Radio advertising has created a 
surprisingly meager literature. The 
good books on the subject are 
easily counted on the fingers of 
one hand, with a few fingers 
left over. Therefore, the sound 
and carefully considered work of 
Mr. Hettinger is dorhly welcome. 
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The book is not, as its name im- 
plies, a history alone. It is history 
but, in addition, it is a thorough 
analysis of the really important 
phases of the subject. The book 
draws liberally upon tables and 
charts where they are needed and 
even goes into such subjects as 
commercial announcement technique 
and contests and special offers. 

Until something better comes 
along—which may be quite a 
while—this book is recommended 
as essential to the student of radio 
advertising. 

* 


* * 


Introduction to Sales Manage- 
ment. By Harry R. Tosdal. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
The purpose of this work is ad- 
mirably stated on its jacket which 
says that it “combines elementary 
text material with selected prob- 
lems which illustrate and furnish 
a basis for discussion of various 
phases of sales management. Its 
objective is that of furnishing to 
the student and instructor a basis 
for the logical study of sales man- 
agement, to develop an approach to 
the problems of sales management 
and to teach students to think 
logically, using materials in the 
field of sales management.” 

It follows the familiar Harvard 
case study plan and as such will 
probably furnish experienced sales 
executives with some entertaining 
and instructive reading. This ex- 
cellent book is another demonstra- 
tion of the fact that many books 
that are published for classroom 
use are worthv of, and should get, 
wider distribution. 

- 

Trade Associations. By W. J. 
Donald. (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc.) Mr. Donald’s widest 
experience in association work 
has fitted him admirably to write 
a book of this kind. There is far 
too little sound material on the 
subject of trade associations, a sub- 
ject which is of particular impor- 
tance at the present time. 

The author treats four phases 
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of the subject—management poli- 
cies, organization, personnel and 
services. Being a realist himself 
he treats association problems real- 
istically. His Chapter 10, which 
deals with the association execu- 
tive, is a fine analysis of a difficult 
subject. At a time when the in- 
efficient and politically minded as- 
sociation executives are gradually 
being winnowed out, this chapter 
shows admirably the type of man 
who will stay. 

Although this book deals in 
great detail with problems of in- 
ternal association management it is 
recommended to all business men 
who are members of associations. 


* * * 


Distribution Today. By O. Fred 
Rost. (Whittlesey House, the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
Here is a surprisingly informative 
book in spite of the breadth of ter- 
ritory covered by the title. The 
author has done a remarkable job 
of condensation, although if the 
book has any fault it is that it 
touches far too lightly on many 
important phases of distribution. 
However, as an introduction to the 
subject of distribution it is an im- 
portant book and as a check-up on 
any individual reader’s knowledge 
of distribution as it is today, it 
may prove invaluable. 

* * * 


Modern Publicity. (The Studio 
Publications, Inc.) This always 
interesting annual is one of the es- 
sentials for every art director’s 
library—at least for the library of 
every art director who prides him- 
self upon keeping up with adver- 
tising trends abroad. Because it 
is edited and printed in England 
the emphasis is upon European art 
in advertising although from year 
to year American advertising gets 
a share of attention. 

It is most interesting to compare 
the current issue with one of sev- 
eral years ago. Such a comparison 
easily demonstrates two things; 
first, that there is a trend back 
toward conservatism in art, and, 
second, that there has been by no 
means the change in techniques 
during the last few years that 
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there was in the years immediately 
following the World War. 


* * * 


Sales Management Today. }, 
J. Russell Doubman. (Holstun 
House, Sears Publishing Com- 
pany.) This book is written more 
from the sales executive angle than 
from the angle of the salesman. It 
is written primarily as a text-book 
and, as such, will get its widest 
use. On the other hand, it is highly 
practical and as detailed as is 
necessary in the suggestion of the 
various phases of sales manage- 
ment. Its chapters on sales con- 
trol and sales planning are particu- 
larly interesting to executives 

* * * 


Scientific Salesmanship. By 
Charles Bennett. (American Ef- 
ficiency Bureau.) Although this 
book is in a field liberally supplied 
with literature it is by no means 
one of the least successful at- 
tempts to transmit the principles of 
scientific salesmanship to a large 
audience. It is detailed in its dis- 
cussion and thorough in its a 
ses of sales problems. For that 
reason it is a highly practical book 

*x* * * 


Inventions, Patents and Trade- 
Marks. By Milton Wright. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
Whereas this is a second edition 
the text has been so revised and 
enlarged as to make it almost a 
new book. As its cover proclaims 
it is a manual of practical infor- 
mation on the protection and pro- 
motion of inventions and other 
original devices. It is an excellent 
book for both the layman and the 
person interested in the more tech- 
nical phases of patents and trade- 
marks. 

7 * * 

How to Do Publicity. By Ray- 
mond C, Mayer. (Harper & Bros.) 
If you want to know just exactly 
how publicity is done today, here 
is the book that will tell you how. 
The purveyor of publicity today 
has gone many steps beyond the 
press agent of sacred memory. He 
is much more scientific but not 
half so interesting. He has to 
exercise ingenuity but his ingenuity 
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must be along much safer lines 
than taking a lion into a hotel bed- 
room or creating a milk bath for 
a leading actress. This book is 
recommended to any reader who 
thinks that modern publicity is not 
a complicated game. 

* * * 


Nine Out of Ten Say “Yes.” 
By Tee Eff. (Moore and Drum- 
mond.) The author of this book 
who disguises his name under the 
nom de plume of Tee Eff is a man 
of middle age who stumbled upon 
a way of salesmanship that he says 
“enables him, as day by day he ap- 
proaches new prospects, to count 
on the enheartening certainty that 
nine times out of every ten he will 
make the sale.” 

The book is written in short and 
easily assimilated paragraphs. It 
is not revolutionary in its thoughts 
but presents a great deal of mate- 
rial which is both factual and in- 
spirational. 

This is the type of book that a 
number of sales executives will 
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want to place in the hands of their 
salesmen. It is many steps ahead 
of most of the inspirational tripe 
which is supposed to inspire sales- 
men but so often sickens them, 
particularly if they possess a little 
better than average intelligence. 
* * * 


America Self-Contained. By 
Samuel Crowther. (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc.) Mr, Crowther 
is so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to recommend a book by 
him. His thesis is that America 
is for the first time in its history 
self-contained and can and should 
depend upon its own resources. He 
tries to prick some holes in the 
favorite arguments of the export- 
ers, not always with complete suc- 
cess. This book is one which is 
going to furnish much cause for 
argument and is already being used 
as propaganda by at least one im- 
portant group. However, readers 
are recommended to forget the 
propaganda and read it for the in- 
terest. It is well worth the time. 











JOBS esshunting for men 


Sounds like the good (g)old days of °28 
and °29 when butchers, bakers and apple venders went crazy looking for men 
to work for them. Then came their picnic days. It’s seemed like an eternity 
of reveling in “we don’t need you's”, but it couldn’t go on forever. Men and 
women who made scenery in employment offices are replying, “Sorry, but 
I’ve found a position.” Yes, glance over the Help Wanted columns of the 
Newark Eveninc News these days. The story there is compelling. More 
jobs are being advertised. Help Wanted linage increasing every month, more 
people back in the income class with money to spend, a renewed desire to 
possess, a new interest in what you have to sell. Don’t you think it’s about 
time you got into the Newark market with both feet? Trade surveys show 
Newark offering excellent sales prospects right now. ONE medium, one 
advertising schedule, will do the job for you. 


Newark Evening News 


215-221 Market St., Newark, New aOR eae. w. ). Wana. Business 
& Advertising Maer. O'MARA & O + oy By - eral Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Fi Angel * o s 














Advance Picture Red? Bankers 
Will Lend Anyway 


That Is, If Company Seeking Support for Merchandising Program Has 
Made Money in Better Days 





N November 23 Printers’ INK published a letter from C. B. 

Axford, editor of the American Banker, requesting that our 
readers report instances in which banks have granted loans “from 
the merchandising angle” and have done well. Mr. Axford’s letter 
followed an article in these columns in which was set forth the 
thought that bank influence was hampering enterprise. Seeking 
material for an article that, addressed to bankers, would undertake 
to bring about a better understanding of the high, if intangible, 
values of sound merchandising plans, Mr. Axford has asked Print- 
ERS’ INK to help him assemble “case histories.” Here is the first one 


needs a 


Please « 





that has come in. It is kept anonymous by request. 





I DO not believe banks as a 
whole should be condemned for 
their refusal to loan depositors’ 
money without assurance of its pay- 
ment when due. Much of the criti- 
cism of banks for refusing to make 
loans in these times is unwarranted. 
After all, it is not their money. 
I make this statement and the fol- 
lowing with the explanation that as 
a whole I have little use for bank- 
ers, am not connected with any 
bank in any way, but feel that one 
must be impartial in judgment. 

There is a small manufacturing 
concern in my vicinity of which 
the stock is largely owned by one 
family. It has always been well 
managed and conservative, as well 
as progressive. Its profits have been 
high in good years and the bulk of 
its product is sold to the farm 
trade, mostly for side-line farming 
purposes. Naturally, in the recent 
“economic interlude,” its sales were 
reduced by the inability of the farm 
trade to buy in quantity and this 
condition was only tempered by 
the fairly high selling price of the 
commodity produced by its goods 
on farms, as compared to most 
other farm products. 

Despite every reasonable economy 
its surplus gradually dwindled un- 
der sales volume below the set-up 
investment of the factory, which 
was keyed on a cost basis for better 
volume. This investment for vol- 
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ume of the amount I have in mind 
was a necessity in the last fifteen 
years in its field. Apparently its 
set-up was on a more economical 
basis than most competitors in the 
field. However, consistent losses the 
last four years finally made it 100 
per cent dependent upon bank 
financing for avoidance of perma- 
nent closing. 

The man sent from a bank of one 
of the largest cities in this coun- 
try, to whom an appeal for funds 
had been made, came because local 
banks could not handle loans of the 
size required. This man listened to 
the story of the borrower and spent 
nearly two days asking questions 
and “grilling” everyone who made 
a statement favoring the loan. The 
sales department came in for a hot 
time because of the conservatism of 
the sales manager in the set-up he 
showed as compared to what others 
in the organization, including the 
president, thought should be in the 
picture. Fortunately, however, the 
sales manager had made very care- 
ful and thorough investigations and 
was able to show the bank’s man 
that he was leaning over backward 
and his word was based on facts, 
not hopes. 

_ With this picture, the bank in- 
sisted that a budget of sales ex- 
pectation and cost outgo by months 
be set up, something which had 
never been done in any detail in 
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We need a 
Promotion Manager 


One of the largest, best known advertising mediums 
needs a Sales Promotion Manager. Here are the requirements. 
Please do not answer unless you have proven qualifications on all 
these points as this is a real job and we are interested only in 
an unusual man. 

. Ability to analyze markets, the selling points of an adver- 


tising medium and to present them in print interestingly and 
convincingly. 


. Ability to prepare sales material and presentations that 
salesmen will want to use. 


. Ability to judge good copy. 


. Ability to institutionalize the service a medium may render 
its readers. 


. Ability to obtain good publicity and avoid poor. 


. Ability to appear well and speak effectively both in public 
and private. 


. Ability to organize and handle the personnel of a department 
and the diplomacy to get along in a large fast-moving 
organization. 

This sounds as if we want plenty. We do. If you think you 
have it, tell us why, give us complete personal particulars, 
references (that will be kept confidential for time being) and 
how much you think you are worth. 


Do not hesitate to reveal your identity. All applications held 
confidential and fully protected, 


Address “C,” Box 145, care of Printers’ Ink 
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this concern. Only such a set-up as 
outside auditors, called in once a 
year, had ever been made in budget 
form before. However, the bank 
intimated this was no criticism of 
the conservatism of this corpora- 
tion and divulged that all too few 
of the bank’s borrowers even knew 
how to make up such a guiding 
budget. 

Accordingly, such a_ thorough 
budget of sales expectations and 
expenditures was made with con- 
siderable misgiving. The bank 
agreed to finance the continuation, 
despite four years of losses, based 
on the past performance of the 
company whose rating had not been 
impaired. This decision was reached 
because of the atmosphere of co- 
operation pervading the contact 
men, the general appearance of the 
factory and office and the confi- 
dence the bank’s man placed in the 
sales manager’s story as well as 
his belief in the integrity of the 
president. 

After a year had gone by, a final 
audit at the end of the corpora- 
tion’s fiscal year showed it had 
beaten its set-up by about $2,000. 
This picture was described by the 
same bank official as better than 
that of most borrowers of this par- 
ticular bank that year. It still 
showed a loss, but the loss was 
reduced 50 per cent from the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Along came the NRA with rising 


+ 
Will Represent Eshleman 


Robert J. Danby, on January 1, will 
open an office in the Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, as the representative of 
the Benjamin Eshleman Company, out- 
door advertising agency with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. Mr. Danby was 
formerly with the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., and the Poster Advertising Com- 
pany. 


Appoints Edwin Bird Wilson 


The Morris Plan Company of New 
York has placed its advertising account 
with Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., of that 
city. 


Adds Three Papers to List 


The Duncan, Okla., Banner and the 
Goshen, Ind., News-Times and Democrat 
have appointed Fralick & Bates, Inc., as 
their national advertising representatives. 
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costs, making it advisable for the 
borrowing of even more money, 
for the purpose of purchasing ma- 
terials to be used throughout the 
coming season, before advancing 
markets made the company’s prod- 
uct sell at prohibitive prices. All 
this on top of the usual require- 
ments of the corporation. A budget 
of sales and expense was again 
made up for 1934, with all who 
participated feeling they knew why 
the prophets of old grew gray early 
in life. This was submitted to the 
bank and has been approved in 
every detail and the necessary funds 
made available. 

This is a long story but it bears 
out my opening statement. There is 
little difficulty in borrowing money 
from banks for legitimate purposes, 
even if your advance picture still 
shows red, provided the red is de- 
creasing and the company has a 
real right to existence and can show 
a past performance of conservatism 
and profit making in better years. 
After all the banker is loaning 
someone’s money besides his own; 
he is under fire right now from all 
sides; and he has too much money 
on hand to please his own directors. 

However, fortunately, his pres- 
ent surplus does not give him the 
“night club” spirit as it has so 
many of his borrowers in the past 
when they were in funds and spent 
them wildly instead of cocking an 
ear toward the distant thunder. 


— 


Lord & Thomas Advance 
Hackett 


Montague H. Hackett, of the New 
York office of Lord & Thomas, Inc., has 
been appointed a vice-president of that 
agency. He has been with that agency 
for five years and during that period has 
been active in the advertising of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. 


Mission Dry in Liquor Field 
The Mission Dry Corporation, New 
York, which has entered the business of 
distributing wines and liquors, has aj 
a ge William Esty and Company, New 
ork, as advertising counsel. 


Has Brake Account 
The Warner Electric Brake Corpora 
tion, Beloit, Wis., has appointed the 
Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, Chi 
cago, to handle its advertising account. 
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Black List Those Unfair Charges 
on the Appropriation 


Jerome B. Gray & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
| believe it was Printers’ Ink 
MonTHLY, January, 1933, issue, that 
carried an article entitled, “Give the 
Advertising Budget a Chance,” and 
dealt with items on the average 
budget that should be black listed. 
Will you please be good enough 
to send me two copies of this maga- 
zine or article? 
SHERMAN G. LANDERS. 


NE of the most widely used 

compilations the Printers’ INK 
Publications have ever published is 
“A Chart for Allocation of the 
Advertising Appropriation.” This 
was based on data gathered from 
several hundred leading manufac- 
turers over an extended period. It 
divided expenditures that are 
charged to the advertising appro- 
priation into three classes. 

The first, the white list, included 
charges that belong in the adver- 
tising account, the second, the black 
list, included charges that are fre- 
quently put in the account but do 
not belong there, and the third, 
the gray list, included border-line 
charges which sometimes belong in 
the advertising account and some- 
times in other accounts. 

As business swings into another 
year, with all eyes turned toward 
recovery, advertisers should give 
this list extra study. An excellent 
New Year’s resolution is to permit 
none of the black-list charges to 
slip into the 1934 advertising ap- 
propriation. 

Here are the black-list charges: 

Free goods, picnic and bazaar 
programs, charitable, religious and 
fraternal donations, other expenses 
for “good-will” purposes, cartons, 
labels, instruction sheets, packages, 
press agentry, stationery used out- 
side advertising department, price 
lists, salesmen’s calling cards, mo- 


tion pictures for sales use only,. 


house magazines going to factory 
employees, bonuses to trade, special 


rebates, membership in trade associ- 
ations (other than associations or 
other organizations devoted to ad- 
vertising), entertaining customers 
or prospects, annual reports, show- 
rooms, demonstration stores, sales 
convention expenses, salesmen’s 
samples (including photographs 
used in lieu of samples), welfare 
activities among employees, such 
recreational activities as baseball 
teams, etc., sales expenses at con- 
ventions, cost of salesmen’s auto- 
mobiles and “special editions” which 
approach advertisers on a “good- 
will” basis. 

All of these expenses nibble away 
at the advertising appropriation 
and during 1934, even with recov- 
ery on the way, no manufacturer 
can afford to load his appropriation 
with unnecessary expenses. Every 
dollar that is wasted in a charitable 
donation is a dollar taken out of 
sales efforts. Printers’ INK would 
be the last publication to counsel 
manufacturers against giving to 
charity, but if they do so they must 
not charge it to advertising. 

Good accounting practice and 
good business practice frown upon 
the tendency to make the advertis- 
ing appropriation a catch-all for all 
expenditures that do not belong 
any place else. It is, of course, a 
great temptation for the sales man- 
ager to load the appropriation with 
all he can because the more ex- 
penses he can load on another de- 
partment, the better his own de- 
partment’s expense record is going 
to be. Progressive sales executives, 
however, recognize the fact that 
the advertising appropriation helps 
rather than hinders them. As a re- 
sult, fewer sales executives are at- 
tempting these days to shift their 
own expenses onto the advertising 
department. 

Printers’ INK has printed a lim- 
ited supply of “A Chart for Allo- 
cation of the Advertising Appro- 
priation.” Copies of the chart will 
be sent to any reader as long as 
the supply lasts. There is, of 
course, no charge for single copies. 
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They're Alert to the 


Merchandisingly Alert! 


Now is the time to be alert if you would get 
business. Business is better, but it’s better in some 


places than in others. 


In advertising it is important to know where 
business is better because then you know whether 
or not you got the order. But it is vital that 
you know and go where business will be better 
next month and the month after. For then, and 
only then, can you actually go after the business 
before it is made up and thus make sure you will 


get it. 


The difference between a salesman and an order- 
taker in the advertising business is one of time— 
the time at which he puts in his best work on the 


account. 


The one sure way to do a thorough selling job is 
to cover the Merchandisingly Alert—the readers 
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of PRrNTERS’ INK and Printers’ INk MONTHLY. 
They constitute from 70 to 90% of the advertis- 
ing volume emanating from each industry. They 
are the ones who take advertising and merchan- 
dising seriously—seriously enough to read about 
it instead of wise-cracking about it because it 


costs them money—plenty of money. 


The advertising pages in each issue of the 
PrinTERS INK Publications show those agents, 
publishers, broadcasters, and others who believe 
in advertising themselves and in reaching the 
Merchandisingly Alert. Of particular interest are 
those who during the last three months decided to 
increase their advertising contact. 


American Telephone & Tele- Long Beach Press-Telegram 
graph Co. McGraw-Hill Publications 
Rodney E. Boone Organization Maryland Glass Co. 
(Hearst Newspapers) Meyercord Company 
Business Week Milwaukee News-Sentinel 
Capper’s Farmer National Geographic 
Carew Mfg. Co. The New Yorker 
Curtis Publishing Co. New York Sun 
Factory Management and Main- New York Times 
tenance Oak Rubber Company 
Food Industries Pagano-Wilbar Studios 
Geyer-Cornell Co. Printing Products 
Good Housekeeping Railway Express Agency 
L. F. Grammes & Sons Sebring Pottery Co. 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. Sterling Engraving Co. 
Household Magazine Time 
Indianapolis News Whiting Plover Paper Co. 


Jenter Exhibits, Inc. WLW (Cincinnati) 














Advertising Contests as Seen 
from the Inside 


(Continued from page 12) 


team of readers with the team 
handling the mail in such a way 
that each team is kept steadily at 
work. 

An acknowledgment postcard for 
each entry, while costly, is well 
worth the cost. It makes for good- 
will, and shows each contestant that 
his or her entry is receiving due 
consideration. As lots of people 
think all contests are fakes, this 
is a matter of no small importance. 

After all arrangements have been 
made for the opening, acknowledg- 
ment, reading, selection and judg- 
ing of the entries, the problem is 
by no means at an end. 

Registered mail is no small factor 
in a contest, and so are foreign 
language letters which must be 
translated. There will also be lots 
of requests for the rules of the 
contest (which can be answered 
with a postcard) ; and at least ten 
people will write in to ask if the 
contest is a fake. Several more will 
offer to split the prize with the 
judges or ask for special consid- 
eration of some kind. Such names 
must be listed and checked against 
the final selection to make sure that 
none of them receives a prize. On 
the whole, however, contest letters 
are characterized by their serious- 
ness, and during the editing of 
eleven contests I have seen less 
than 100 letters that could be classi- 
fied as facetious, indecent or dis- 
honest. 

Out of every 20,000 letters it is 
safe to say that only about 200 are 

above the average, and of these 
about twenty are actually prize 
material. No matter how simple 
the requirements, many contestants 
will fail to comply with them, even 
to leaving off the name and address 
of the sender or writing a letter 
about the wrong product. 

You will also receive verses that 
do not rhyme or scan, songs that 
cannot be sung, and “artwork” 
consisting of everything from rat- 
tlesnake skins to pillow cases, and 


from advertising layouts to shrines, 
bedspreads, samplers, and letters 
written on the giant typewriter at 
Atlantic City which need a step- 
ladder to be read. These exhibits 
will be perfectly overpowering in 
quantity and practically none of 
them will be accompanied by any 
kind of text worthy of considera- 
tion. With regard to this group of 
entries, it is well to remember that 
unless you want to wrap most of 
them up and send them back by 
request, it is necessary to include 
an announcement in the advertising 
of the contest stating that every- 
thing submitted becomes the prop- 
erty of the company to whom it 
is sent and will not be returned. 
This announcement must appear in 
every advertisement. 


Are Trick Contests 
Worth While? 


If the contest consists in naming 
some product, writing the last line 
of a jingle, etc., the problem of 
filing becomes a major considera- 
tion, especially where prizes are 
awarded for duplicate entries. 

Personally, I am unconvinced that 
any permanent increase in sales 
results from these trick contests, 
though I realize that there is an- 
other school of thought that holds 
a different view. As for the avowed 
purpose of the contest itself, as 
far as I know only Adam and Eve 
have ever made a good job of nam- 
ing anything; and slogans, to my 
mind, are amply proved to be a 
job for the professional advertiser. 
As for contests which consist in 
writing the last line of a jingle, 
80 per cent of the lines submitted 
will neither scan nor make sense 
and half of the remainder will 
duplicate hundreds of times. 

After all the letters are read and 
the judges have selected the prize 
winners, is the job done? By no 
means! If the names of the winners 
are to be used in advertising, re 
leases must be secured, And it is 
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ae to take the precaution of 

checking up on the winners of the 
top prizes to make sure that they 
are still alive and have not moved 
without leaving an address. Also it 
is well to remember that a man 
who begins his letter “I am a 
cowboy” may, of course, be a cow- 
boy, but he may be a bank clerk 
in the Bronx whose brother has 
obligingly mailed his letter from 
Montana. 

Releases can most easily be se- 
cured by writing to each prize 
winner that he or she has won a 
prize of a given amount (with ap- 
propriate expressions of pleasure 
at the good news) and that the 
check will be sent by return mail 
on the receipt of the enclosure. 
This enclosure will be a release. 
There will be very little trouble at 
this point! 

The length of time that a large 
contest takes to handle is roughly 
on five or six weeks, depending 
on the length of the entries, the 
size of the team which handles 
them, the organization of the job, 
and whether or not the judges are 
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all in the same part of the country. 

The cost, of course, depends upon 
a great many conditioning factors, 
but from 1 cent to 2 cents apiece 
will usually cover the cost of read- 
ing and judging the entries. To 
this must be added the cost of 
opening and acknowledging the 
mail (a variable factor), the cost 
of the advertising, the cost of the 
prizes, as well as the cost of pub- 
licity, dealers’ co-operation and 
looking up the winners of the top 
prizes. 

This is a lot of money, and the 
result of spending it, it seems to 
me, should net something more 
than a temporary sales increase for 
the product. And this, I believe, 
can be achieved where the contest 
is so worded and the entries so 
handled as to result in a better 
definition of the profit market of 
the. product. In this way not only 
can wasteful advertising and mer- 
chandising be reduced to a mini- 
mum, but replaced by more fruit- 
ful methods based on a clearer 
understanding ‘of consumer prefer- 
ences. 








Southern California's 2nd Largest 
Market revolves About LONG BEACH 


Wide diversification of commercial and industrial 
activity—ranging from tourist entertainment to 
ship building, and from tuna packing to oil refining— 
accounts for the uniform buying power of this great 
trading area comprising 300,000 people. This separate 


and distinct market. containing 42 towns and com- 
munities within an average radius of 12 miles from 
Long Beach, can be reached effectively through its 
most influential newspapers—Long Beach Press- 
Telegram and Morning Sun. 


Press-Gelegram and SUN 


LONG BEACH, 
MEMBERS soi Sane of Gratis ond Go Natrona! 
Major Markets Newspapers. lnc 


Representatives. 
NewYork - Checage - Detroit 


CALIFORNIA 
WHLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
~ Sem Franciace - Les Angeles 
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Professor T ug- 


well and his asso- 
Home and ciates in the De- 


Tugwell partment of Agri- 
culture overstepped the bounds of 
propriety and even of legality in 
their promulgation of the Chamber 
of Horrors idea and the enlistment 
of women’s clubs and other organ- 
izations in an emotional and un- 
thinking fight in favor of the Tug- 
well Bill. 

Moreover, their tactics went a 
long way toward throwing sus- 
picion upon the measure and caus- 
ing thoughtful people to look into 
it to an extent that made them 
decide to oppose it. 

What some people are for, other 
people are against just on general 
principles and as a matter of nature 
taking its course. Thus feminine 
friends of the bill, notwithstanding 
their good intentions, really became 


Mother, 


Ink Pustisninc Co., Inc. 
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its enemies. But the principle 
works both ways. 

There is another group of women 
—the Women’s Health Federation 
of America—which is making a 
vehement attack on the bill in a 
way that is bound to create friends 
for it and perhaps offset the effect 
of the club women’s support. 

The Federation has adopted res- 
olutions declaring that the Tugwell 
Bill is an invasion of the consti- 
tutional rights of the American 
wife and mother to select the reme- 
dies and treatment considered best 
for her family and herself without 
medical dictation or other inter- 
ference. 

The press release containing a 
copy of the resolutions expressed 
the weighty sentiment that “despite 
the desperate drive which the med- 
ical sponsors of the Tugwell Bill 
are making, they reached into a 
hornet’s nest when they approached 
the American wife and mother.” 

Without in the least desiring to 
impugn the motives of the wives 
and mothers comprising the Wo- 
men’s Health Federation, Printers’ 
INK would respectfully remind them 
that they are making themselves 
absurd. 

Mother is still going to be rea- 
sonably secure whether this bill or 
any other bill passes or whether the 
Food and Drugs Act remains as it 
is now. Babies will not be imperiled 
and the home fires may be ex- 
pected to keep right on burning. 

Dragging wifehood and mother- 
hood into the controversy and call- 
ing the bill un-American (what- 
ever that may be) would be cheap 
demagogic politics if perpetrated 
by anybody else. In this case it is 
a rather pathetic instance of mis- 
guided energy. 

The home and fireside have no 
more place on either side of this 
fight than had band playing and 
flag waving in the early stages of 
General Johnson’s NRA agitation. 

If both sides would approach 


the Tugwell Bill fairly and squarely 
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as a business proposition and use 
cerebral energy rather than heart 
throbs in the discussion, the whole 
thing could be settled within a week 
and settled right. 


On Capitol Hill, 
at noon on Jan- 
Here Comes uary 3, they'll go 

Congress! to banging the 
gavels again; and to the nation 
will come, as a recurrent onset of 
measles, another session of Con- 
gress. 

And there are portents that the 
session will be as deleterious as any 
that we, as a nation, have survived. 

As spokesman for the House 
of Representatives, Gavel - Banger 
Henry T. Rainey seems to whistle 
past the graveyard and at the same 
time to hedge his bets a bit when he 
predicts that the coming session 
will not be stormy, “as that term 
usually is construed.” From this 
distance it would seem that Hon. 
Rainey’s appended subjunctive 
leaves leeway for anything up to 
mayhem. 

As spokesman for the Senate, 
John N. Garner—you may recall 
that he’s our current Vice-Presi- 
dent—speaks not at all. No doubt 
his silence is the reticence of a 
prudent man who knows that al- 
most anything may happen, and 
probably will. 

For surely no one can scan even 
the loftiest of the high spots among 
the Congressional agenda without 
misgivings for the Republic. 

There’s the NRA. On that sub- 
ject, we'll be dragged, oratorically, 
all the way back to King John and 
the Magna Charta and to Jefferson 
and the Constitution. 

There’s the currency. On that one 
we'll hear again the dredged-up 
thoughts of Aristotle and Coper- 
nicus and Locke and Bryan. 

There’s the soldiers’ compensa- 
tion. On that one we'll be lucky if 
we aren’t exhorted to visualize 
again Horatius at the Bridge. 

There’s liquor control. On that 


Look Out! 
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one we're in for a review of the 
history of Scandinavia and a course 
—no doubt somewhat cock-eyed—in 
alcoholic chemistry. 

And, finally, there’s the Tugwell 
Bill. And on that one we shall be 
assailed by echoes of Pasteur and 
Lister and Pythagoras and Lydia 
Pinkham. 

And all to what end? To help us 
socially? It would seem that lately, 
at least, we’ve been benefited, not 
by what Congress enacted, but by 
what it repealed. To strengthen 
business? Business would contribute 
to a fund to keep Congressmen at 
home. 

Yes, we're in for another Con- 
gress. And gosha’mighty, how we 
dread it! 


There is a whis- 

Bourbons key called Bour- 
bon. It is aptly named, character- 
izing, as it does, the thinking of far 
too many distillers. 

A great moral experiment has 
ended by an overwhelming vote of 
the people. In some quarters the 
distillers take that vote as a man- 
date to go back to some of the 
conditions that caused Prohibition 
in the first place. 

Already there is talk of con- 
sumer gouging, of cut liquors, of 
misleading labels, of distillers who 
are treating with racketeers. Some 
of this talk, unhappily, is based on 
the truth, 

Printers’ INK has noted with 
applause much of the advertising 
being done by distillers. It shows 
a desire on their part to conduct 
their businesses along modern mer- 
chandising lines. If, however, a few 
distillers believe that successful 
modern merchandising was based 
on a raw deal for the consumer 
they have misread the business his- 
tory of the last fifteen years. 

We hope and believe that the 
more progressive distillers are 
strong enough to whip their re- 
calcitrant brethren into line. It is 
a question, however, whether they 
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are willing to do so or will do it 
in time. 

But if they are so Bourbonish as 
to forget the lessons of history 
they will find themselves before 
they know it once more under the 
dark cloud of consumer dislike 
and consumer condemnation. 


First came the 
Senator left wing group 


Copeland = advancing the 
unique sentiment that Senator 
Copeland should not be chairman 
of the Senate Sub-committee hold- 
ing hearings on the Tugwell Bill. 
The reason was his alleged con- 
nection with broadcasts of certain 
food products—which, it was held, 
would automatically keep him from 
looking at the bill with sufficient 
regard for the interests of the con- 
sumer. 

And now the Senator is being 
attacked because he is a physician 
and is therefore said to be unquali- 
fied (to quote from the Kansas City 
Journal-Post) “to take an active 
part in sponsoring legislation that 
would benefit the medical profes- 
sion at the expense of others.” 

The Journal-Post is opposed to 
the Tugwell Bill and states its ob- 
jections logically and forcefully. 
When, in referring to this creation 
of the brain trust, it asks, “Why 
destroy businesses that represent 
millions of dollars to reach a few 
fakers that can be reached in other 
ways?” it is talking sense with a 
capital “S.” 

But it is all wrong about Senator 
Copeland—with the exception of 
its statement that the Senator is 
a doctor. 

In his rebuilding of the Tugwell 
Bill he has leaned backward in his 
fairness. He was calm, sympa- 
thetic and efficient throughout a 
peculiarly difficult hearing. 

Printers’ INK was not particu- 
larly keen about his broadcasting 
experience. But even that, in a 
manner of speaking, was his own 
business; and his integrity is so 
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unquestioned that he silenced his 
noisy critics in this respect. 

If anybody should want him 
thrown off the committee, the doc- 
tors should. For, although a doctor 
himself, he championed the cause 
of several reputable proprietary 
firms in a way to cause the medicos 
not a little discomfiture. 

This bill, in some form, is sure to 
be passed. And if Senator Copeland 
remains in charge, injustice will be 
cut to a minimum. 


Dear Santa Claus 
Letter to We wish that 


Santa Claus in 1934 you'd de- 


vote a little more skullwork to your 
methods. That leads us to the Santa- 
Claus-on-the-street-corner situation. 

What we can’t understand is 
why, as you seek funds for the 
needy, you emulate especially in 
physique, those whom your cause 
seeks to help. If you aim to demon- 
strate by example, then over your 
costume you ought to wear a sand- 
wich board, explaining: “This is 
what Santa Claus would look like 
if he were a starving Armenian.” 

However, what more deeply con- 
cerns us is your advertising. 
Along in November you start ham- 
mering at us, in magazine space; 
about What to Buy for Christmas. 
And you fairly exude suggestions. 

And then, in mid-December, just 
when most of us really are settling 
down to serious thinking about 
gifts, you take up your little 
bell and go out and stand in the 
rain alongside a little Bristol-board 
chimney with a coin slot in its 
top—and look sad. 

This year you've let us dowm 
again. What we want you to do 
is so to arrange matters that, when 
you take to the street, your adver- 
tising agency will carry on, to the 
end that on Monday, Dec. 24, we 
can pick up, say, the current Sat- 
urday Evening Post and find 
therein an answer to the awful 
question of what we'll buy for 
Uncle George Pendergrast. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Our policy — in-02 words 


As each new account comes to 


us, a highly specialized service 





is built around it —tailor made. 


We do not take on an additional 





client until we have established 
this thorough service behind the 
latest one. 

We further restrict the growth of 
our clientele to the capacity of 
one or more of our principals to 
give continuous personal service 


to each client. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


The 





HE advertisement 

shown on this page 
is taken from a publica- 
tion going to druggists 
and illustrates a display 
cabinet which puts a de- 
partment on the drug- 
gist’s counter. 

This display solves a 
problem that causes 
manufacturers a great 
deal of difficulty. In 
many instances the 
maker of a single prod- 
uct has a better chance 
of getting his products 
displayed on the deal- 
er’s counter than does 
the manufacturer of a 
line. Dealers frequently 
are inclined to look 
upon a line as some- 
thing that must be dis- 
played on the shelves 
and it does not occur to 
them to pick any indi- 
vidual items for pushing. 

In the case of the Ab- 
bott Vitamin Products 





fo, eT 
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W As ABBOTT LABORATORIES, , North Chicago, It ti. 





the problem is particu- 
larly acute, since it is difficult for 
the druggist to pick out any single 
one of the products for special 
display. 

This display has another advan- 
tage in that it is not too large for 
display on the average counter and, 
therefore, the dealer will not be 
so hesitant about featuring it. In 
these days, when space on the top 
of a counter is at a premium, an 
idea like the department idea is 
likely to meet with success. 

* * * 


It is unfortunate that so many of 
the lay discussions of money show 
an utter lack of any comprehension 
of what money is and how it func- 
tions. Most such amateur argu- 
ments these days are composed of 
rags and tags of information picked 
up here and there from too hasty 
reading of daily newspapers liber- 
ally mixed with the remnants of 
prejudice left over from a previous 
education. 
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To all students of money the 
Schoolmaster recommends two 
books. The first is “A Primer of 
Money,” by Marc A. Rose and 
Donald B. Woodward. This book is 
simple, short, concise and under- 
standable. It should be required 
teading for anybody who is further 
than five years away from Eco- 
nomics One. 

A more complete book which 
should be read after “A Primer of 
Money” is “What Everybody 
Wants to Know about Money.” 
This was written by nine econo- 
mists from Oxford University and 
was planned and edited by G. D. H. 
Cole one of the co-authors of that 
excellent book “The Intelligent 
Man’s Review of Europe Today.” 

This is a book that the amateur 
economist must take time to chew 
on and digest. It is slow reading 
because every page is packed full 
of sound information. 

Any member of the Class who 
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How do 


agency men get promoted? 


Yes, some of them get the “breaks.” ... Others 
push themselves ahead with sheer nerve... 
and a few do it with “pull.” But most pro- 
motions in advertising agencies—as in other 
businesses—are the result of work well done. 
... Not many men get ahead in advertising 
without having something on the ball... . 
They know advertising. . . . They can talk 
intelligently about markets, mediums, ques- 
tionnaires, coupons, headlines, logotypes, 
halftones, testimonials, superlatives, tests, 
consumer acceptance, chain stores, con- 
sumers’ contests—these are only a few of the 
things they must understand. . .. How do 
they learn these things? 


Experience, of course . . . Observation... 
Imagination . . . and almost always ... 
PRINTERS’ INK. . . . Helping hand to 
the agency man—indispensable tool of the 
man who has served his apprenticeship. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., New York 


I want to keep in touch with the things that every advertising agency man 
must know. You can bill me fer $5, covering one year’s subscription to the 
Weekly and Monthly. 


ee, Ce 
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will read these two books and ab- 
sorb their information will be 
equipped to talk intelligently about 
money. This will give him an ad- 


vantage over 999 out of 1,000 of 
the people with whom he gets in 
an argument about money. 

+ + * 


One of the more recent activities 
of the Government is a “Passenger 
Ballot” being distributed by the 
railroads for the Federal Co- 
Ordinator of Transportation. 

As an old answerer of question- 
naires the Schoolmaster might find 
fault with some of the questions as 
not being calculated to get unbiased 
answers. However, inasmuch as 
the questions in most instances are 
worded so that the passenger is in- 
duced to demand improvement in 
railroad service, the Schoolmaster 
stifles his complaint. 

It is particularly interesting to 
note how many of the questions 
lead to subjects which the railroad 
moguls have quietly soft-pedaled 
all these years. Many of the im- 
provements in service that are sug- 
gested could have been uncovered 
years ago by any reasonably intelli- 
gent research man without the ex- 
penditure of much effort. However, 
the railways have seemed to care 
not a great deal about what the 
customer thought, except, of course, 
the customer who used the fastest 
trains and he paid plenty in the 
form of excess fare. 

The chief objection the School- 
master has against railroad men is 
that they are the one class of busi- 
ness men who do not make any 
particular effort to show their 
steady customers that they appre- 
ciate the patronage. The most con- 
sistent users of transportation that 
the railways have are the commu- 
ters in the various large cities. Yet 
the relations between the commu- 
ters and the average railway is one 
of continual wrangling. 

Perhaps this move of the Federal 
Co-Ordinator of Transportation is 
a first long stride toward winning 
back some of the good-will that the 
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railways have lost through their 
bull-headed tactics. 
* * * 


Ensemble selling has proved its 
merit in almost every line of the 
retail trade. 

The only danger so far as the 
manufacturer is concerned, is that 
because this type of selling has 
proved its success, he will believe 
it is not necessary to talk about it 
any more. For that reason the 
Schoolmaster commends a recent 
full-page advertisement in grocery 
papers by the International Salt 
Company, Inc. 

This showed an ensemble display, 
with the company’s salt as a back- 
ground. But in addition, there were 
plainly visible cans of Richardson 

Robbins’ chicken broth and 
boned chicken and Durkee’s pepper, 
celery salt and garlic salt. 

The copy recommended to the 
dealer that he “sell a chicken pie” 
and “make a long profit on the 
things used to make a pie.” 

The Schoolmaster feels that it is 
of perhaps more than minor signifi- 
cance that in setting up its model 
display International Salt shows 
well-known trade-marked products 
as parts of the display. 

* * * 


In a corner of one of their upper 
floors, Lewis & Conger, New York 
City, hardware merchants, have set 
up what is called a “Sleep Shop” 
where anyone with a sleep problem 
is invited to come and battle it out 
once for all. 

Why a “Sleep Shop”? Its pur- 
pose, Norman Dine, who guides its 
destiny, told the Schoolmaster on 
a recent visit to the shop, is to 
correct the notoriously inefficient 
sleep of tensioned New Yorkers. 
It has mattresses—long ones, short 
ones, wide ones, double ones, hard 
ones and soft ones. You go in and 
try them all. 

It has blankets—heavy ones, light 
ones, summer ones and winter ones. 
Perhaps a Campbell Maxim Si- 
lencer—not the pistol kind (al- 
though that would undoubtedly do 
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the trick) but the thing you put 
in your window to drown out tax! 
horns and the roar of the “L’— 
will solve your sleep problem. 

Somewhere in the following 
array of products displayed in the 
Sleep Shop, you'll find the answer 
to your sleep problem, or Mr. Dine 
will know the reason why : Postum, 
Sanka, Davies Air Filter, Westing- 
house humidifier, Niconette for de- 
nicotinizing cigarettes, an “Ease 
the Return to Sad Reality” clock, 
reading lamps, book props, a six- 
way pillow, Absorbine (two drops 
on the neck and off you go), sleep 
shade, a bedtime radio (croon 
yourself to sleep, my baby) an 
‘Arden bath which “before you 
sleep equals hours of counting 
sheep,” etc., etc. 

“The Sleep Shop also rejects the 
traditional merchandising concept 


of chaste bare walls,” says Mr. 
Dine. Printed and humorously il- 
lustrated signs on the walls provide 
both persuasion and information on 
the products presented. 

“Nature is cruel to many New 


Yorkers,” reads the headline of one 
of these signs; “How Much of 
Your Sleep Is Actual Rest?” 
queries another. 

Conceived with originality and 
handled with a bit of drama, wit 
and intelligence, the Schoolmaster 
thinks this shop has a merchandis- 
ing idea of service behind it that 
is both informative and helpful. 

* * * 


‘he Schoolmaster was recently 
impressed by a dual-use package 
marketed by Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 
This is a crock, about 3% inches 
deep and four inches in diameter, 
and in it are packed twelve “Crock 
O’The Farm” link sausages in four 
or five ounces of lard. 

The crock is of earthenware 
and is attractive in appearance. 

The company tells dealers that 
when the crock has been emptied of 
sausages it can be used as a re- 
frigerator container, a preserve or 
tobacco jar, a flower or bean pot, 
or a cheese or butter crock. 

While the Schoolmaster is fre- 
quently skeptical of the value of 
many dual-use packages, this one 
would seem to be what is known as 
« “natural.” 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


Sales Executive—Reputable Automotive 
and Industrial Manufacturer interested 
in Sales Executive with analytical mind 
and abundance of energy—capable of ana- 
lyzing markets, and merchandising plan. 
nly men with long experience and suc- 
cessful sales background should apply. 
For consideration give age, experience 
and salary expected. Box 578, P. I. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


EXCELLENT EDITORIALS 
of real self-help and inspiration for 
newspapers, house organs or magazines 
by an expert. Have genuine practical 
value. Box 577, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertisers, Printers, Publishers! 
40 Profit Making Plans for increasing 
your income, prepaid only $1.00. Develo 
new lines, new customers and more prot- 
its. 50 mail order plans—original—copy- 
righted $1.00—26 Business getting, a. 
scription buildi editorials for dailies 
and weeklies, exclusive $2.00. Associated 
Management Service, Inc., 1700 Sansom 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Assistant to Sales Minded Executive, 
amplifying and anticipating needs and 
activities. 12 years experience, personal 
selling, writing promotion material, mar- 
ket research. 34. Box 579, P. I. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Roughs, finished layouts, lettering, draw- 
ings. Experience includes complete Me- 
chanical Production training. Whole or 
part time. Reasonable. Box 576, P. I. 


VERSATILE AND ADAPTABLE 
young woman, fourteen years exceptional 
experience in editorial and business of- 
fices of publishers and advertising agency, 
available for position requiring literary 
and artistic work: editing, proof correc- 
tion, picture and text layout, ability to 
write and draw. Salary commensurate. 
Box 575, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION—Applicants for positions ad- 
vertised in PRINTERS’ INK are urged 
to use the utmost care in wrapping and 
fastening any samples of work addressed 
to us for forwarding. We are frequently 
in receipt of large packages, burst open, 
in a condition that undoubtedly occasions 
the loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Advertis- 
ers receiving quantities of samples from 
numerous applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all samples en- 
trusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service 
to both subscriber and advertiser, and 
bundles 
are addressed in our care, it will be ap- 
preciated if the necessary postage for 
remailing is sent to us at the same time. 




















Most House Magazines Are Issued 
Every Month 


TELEGRAM 
Winona, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Of leading house organs published 
for dealers and salesmen and agents, 
not counting publications for own 
employees, how many and what per- 
centage are in magazine format and 
how many in newspaper or tabloid 
format? How many are weeklies, 
semi-monthlies and monthlies? 


Tue J. R. Watkins Company, 
L. W. Gopsere, 
Advertising Manager. 


ROM the several hundred house 

magazines received regularly at 
the offices of Printers’ INK, fifty 
of the leading ones were chosen. 
They were magazines that manu- 
facturers get out for their dealers, 
salesmen and agents, no employee 
magazines being included. 


Forty-two of these are issued 


+ 
Broadens Market for Pet Food 


Newspapers, radio and outdoor bulle- 
tins are scheduled for use in a new 
campaign to advertise Balto dog and cat 
food, made by The Coast Fishing Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Calif. The initial 
newspaper schedule is confined to twelve 
cities in Southern California. Copy, which 
incorporates the crusade appeal, urges 
that pets be fed foods that are surely 
safe and will not undermine their 
health. Merchandising plans for Balto 
call for gradual expansion of advertising 
activity as demand and plant conditions 
permit. The Los Angeles office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company is han- 
dling the account. 


Directs Prune Advertising 

Ray Randall has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the United Prune 
Growers of California. He was formerly 
advertising manager for Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers and prior to that was in charge 
of the advertising department of e 
California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association. 


DuBrul Returns to G-M 

Stephen M. DuBrul, who has been 
acting director of the research and 
planning division of the National Re- 
covery Administration, has resigned to 
return to the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 
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monthly, two are issued weekly, 
three quarterly, and three on a bi- 
monthly basis. One of those issued 
on a bi-monthly basis formerly was 
issued every month. 

Incidentally, this has been a 
marked tendency among house mag- 
azines generally during the last 
year or so. Magazines that were 
issued every month have gone 
to bi-monthlies, bi-monthlies have 
gone into quarterlies. The philos- 
ophy behind this, of course, is that 
fewer issues of a house magazine 
are better than no magazine at all. 

The popular size among the fifty 
leading magazines is 8% by ll 
with nine by twelve next. Ten pub- 
lications had a smaller page size, 
and in this group the popular size 
was 5% by 8%. 

Twelve of the publications were 
issued in tabloid newspaper form 
and three in regular newspaper 
size. 


+ 
To Open Omaha Office 


Arthur H. Hagg & Associates, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, will open an 
office at Omaha on January 1. Russell 
R. Allbaugh, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Garden City, Kans., Daily 
Telegram, will be manager. 

The Hagg organization has been ap- 
ointed to represent the Grand Island, 
Nebr., Independent. 


Represent “Esquire” 

F. A. Ewald, formerly Detroit repre- 
sentative of Cosmopolitan and, more re 
cently, with Liberty at Detroit, is now 
Detroit representative of Esquire, New 
York. R. M. Budd has been appointed 
to represent Esquire in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


With Rapid Grip & Batten 


Brock L. Batten, for the last year 
manager of the Toronto office of the 
Canadian Advertising Agency, Ltd., has 
resigned to become sales manager of 
Rapid Grip & Batten, Ltd., Montreal, 
art and photo engraving. 


G-E Appoints Bliss 
Frederick W. Bliss has been appointed 
New England district manager for sales 
development for the General Electric 
Company with headquarters at Boston. 
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A business is known 
by the accounts it keeps 


OTHING is quite so significant 
when you are judging a business as the customers it 
keeps. People rarely continue to buy from the same 
company, year after year, unless they get good service 
and fair prices. And when you look over the list of 
accounts that Charles Francis Press has been serving 
for years and years, you will recognize among them 
some of the shrewdest printing buyers in the country. 
Unless these accounts were getting good service and 
full value, you can depend upon it that they would 


not continue with us Over a period of years. 


QS 


HERE must be a definite reason why 


so many important accounts call Charles Francis Press 

FIRST whenever they need printing service. 

Why not let us demonstrate it to you on your next 
y y y 

printing order? 


YW Phone MEdallion 3-3500 Wi 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST. NEW YORK 
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During 1933 


the 
Chicago Tribune 
earried more 
Department Store 
advertising 

v 
than 


any other 


Chieago newspaper 





